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Archetype’s first competition. 


The carrier is the infector. This issue takes on this 
carrier of architectural culture, photography. Photo- 
graphy was responsible for the universal application 
of the International Style. In fact modern architec- 
ture without photography is as unthinkable as post- 
modernism is without drawings. And yet, as 
important as we think photography is to architec- 
ture, for us to devote a double issue to the subject 

is risky. 

While risk was the cornerstone on which this 
magazine was founded this attitude is constantly 
being undermined by the temptation to publish the 
flood of comfortable, no-risk articles and contribu- 
tions by, about and for rather well-known actors on 
the architectural stage. We are not above being 
blinded by the glossy, well-presented contributions 
on the architectural elite (Eisenman, Graves, Stern, 
Moore, etc.). The inescapable question is: Are these 
well knowns the actual shapers of our culture or are 
they individuals whose views happen to coincide 
with those who have the tools to publish them. The 
chicken or the egg. Better an unknown with some- 
thing to say than a well-known repeat. 

In examining architectural photography it is 
inevitable that we should examine the architectural 
magazines themselves. Their editors select the 
architecture and choose photographers who can 
portray the buildings in the “correct” style. The 
major photographer participants over the last few 
decades, Ezra Stoller, Roger Sturtevant, Julius 
Schulman, Jaime Ardiles-Arce and Tim Street- 
Porter have given the shelter magazines their 


“look.” Stoller, Sturtevant, and Schulman have 
produced that crisp, clear, architectonic image that 
Architectural Record, Progressive Architecture, and 
Arts and Architecture have relayed for years. Ardiles- 
Arce has been the prime stylist for Architectural 
Digest, the decadent Queen of interior magazines, 
and his luscious vision has managed to keep the 
pitiful, editorial feebleness and consumptive bad 
taste of this chotchke-filled digest at bay. Street- 
Porter has contributed a new casual, take-it-as-it- 
comes attitude towards architecture which has 
transformed the look of the English magazines AR 
and AD. His eye is beginning to affect Australian 
and American publications. Mudford’s minimalist 
vision has contributed to the elegant spareness of 
Picture Magazine. But it is not only magazines that 
are affected, photography affects architecture itself 
and the interviews which follow give one clues to 
understanding this process. 

The currents of art and commerce are intermixed 
in this issue in what we hope is a provocative way. 
The commerce of selling architecture to magazines 
and to clients has produced a disciplined but neces- 
sarily biased approach. On the other hand, the 
commerce of selling prints to galleries can, once a 
photographer’s style is established, be equally 
stultifying. Linked by a common choice of subject 
matter these two classes of photographers approach 
the discipline with uniquely different motivations. 
Very few have been able to keep one foot in each 
camp for very long. This issue should help to 
explain why. m 
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Ezra Stoller at the Galleries 


The photography of Ezra Stoller has had a formative 
influence on modern architecture. Stoller's photo- 
graphy successfully captures both the best intentions 
of architects and the most flattering aspects of their 
buildings. His photographs result from exacting 
care and undeniable talent, all of which were on 
display from February 4 to March 7 at the Philippe 
Bonnafont Gallery in San Francisco. 

This retrospective covered the last forty years of 
Stoller's photographic career. It began with assign- 
ments to photograph Alvar Aalto's Finnish Pavilion 
at the 1939 New York World's Fair and went on to 
include coverage of projects by Frank Lloyd Wright, 
Le Corbusier, Marcel Breur, Louis Kahn, Eero 
Saarinen, I. M. Pei, and Skidmore, Owings and 
Merrill. 

Throughout his career, Stoller has viewed his 
photography as a means of documentation rather 
than as an art form. Consequently, he has never 
displayed his work in a gallery until this time. His 
purpose in taking an architectural photograph is to 
capture a firm's efforts in an especially favorable 
light in order to entice prospective clients. The 
result is photographic license: show a building at its 
best through the camera's eye, no matter how it 
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looks from ап on-site unrehearsed perspective. 

Photographs of SOM’s Heinz Research Center, 
Middlesex, England (1965) dramatize this use of 
photographic license. The structure itself is decid- 
edly unimaginative. Yet Stoller placed a large, 
deciduous tree in the middle of the composition. 
The low-rise, black-and-white striped building 
streamlines out from behind the tree. Perhaps this 
is all we care to know about it. But, ingeniously, 
Stoller has used the tree to introduce a sense of 
mystery into the picture. For the viewer, the other- 
wise bland structure is, in part, transformed by the 
tree that obscures it. Something intriguing might lie 
behind nature’s camouflage. 

This ineffable ability to flatter a building has 
brought Stoller’s slick work both praise and accusa- 
tion. His strong attention to detail and lighting has 
certainly won him more of the former. His photo- 
graphic process often requires two days. On the 
first day, he assesses the quality and quantity of 
light and how it affects the building. He spends the 
second day shooting, often setting up for a shot that 
relies on a ten-minute interval of light discovered 
the day before. 

Stoller’s photograph of the Seagram Building 
lobby illustrates his careful use of light. In this 
dynamic composition, rays of light are captured 
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Ezra Stoller, Ford Foundation, New York City, 1967. Kevin Roche & John Dinkeloo, Architects. 
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San Juan Capistrano Competition Entry, Robert Stern 


streaming through the lobby's revolving door, 
revealing a transparent glass front. Through this 
facade, we are able to see another glass building, 
solid and non-reflective, a masterly contrast of the 
opaque and transparent qualities of glass in the 
same picture. 

Stoller skillfully controls the quality of light 
throughout his compositions. One is unable to trace 
the sources of artificial light that he often uses to 
accentuate various architectural details. Careful 
inspection of a print of Frank Lloyd Wright's 
Falling Water house in Bear Run, Pennsylvania 
reveals a band of light between two protruding 
balconies. This device allows the two planes to 
diverge from one another and to float as though 
weightless; the photographer, Stoller, takes his cue 
from, and then accentuates the perceived intent of 
the architect, Wright. 

The photograph of Falling Water is a remarkable 
synthesis of structure and nature; Stoller also com- 
fortably integrates people into his compositions. А 
shot of Dulles Airport displays a voluptuous, 
typically Saarinen curve with a wonderfully pot- 
bellied man mimicking the shape of the building. 

All of these compositions make Stoller one of the 
forefathers of architectural photography. One 
critique of his work goes so far as to suggest that 
Stoller single-handedly redeemed the mainstream of 
American architecture in the fifties and sixties. 
Buildings that he photographed often became more 
well known for their “Stollerized” image than for 
their architectural merit. As a result, many buildings 
were designed according to the works of the photo- 
grapher, even though his photographs admittedly 
represented pictoral idealizations rather than actual 
building studies of both beauty and blemishes. This 
perspective, inherently controversial, is one of 
several examples of the deep-rooted effect that 
Stoller has had on architectural photography and on 
architecture itself. 


— Eve Michel 


Solar Cities 


A secluded ranch in the hills of Sonoma County, 
California provided the setting this past summer for 
a week long conference and retreat: “Solar Cities, A 
Design Charette.” The scope of the gathering (30 
experts from throughout the United States) was a 
prolonged brainstorming on future possible forms 
of urban settlements in light of the new paradigms 
of the 80's: energy and environmental crises, eco- 
nomic restraints, new philosophical and aesthetic 
values. 

The Conference was inspired and organized by 
Van der Ryn, Calthorpe and Partners, a leading 
group in the design of community experiments 
(Farallones Institute, Marin Solar Village) and pro- 
totypical solar buildings (Site One Office building 
in Sacramento). A grant from the Solar Energy 
Research Institute sponsored the Conference. 

The Conference's proclaimed focus, “Solar 
Cities," was somehow too restrictive, but commun- 
icated one of its major concerns—the use of solar 
energy. Thus, the concept of "sustainability" 
evolved. Up until now, research and experiments 
have concentrated on the possibility of “energy 
sustainability," and in most cases at the microscale 


level of the single building. On a larger scale, that 
of the neighborhood, the small town, and the city, 
the complexity of the problems increases and the 
definition of sustainability also broadens consider- 
ably. 

On a large scale, “sustainability” implies balance 
and permanence: balance between the people living 
in a community and the jobs available there, between 
renewable resources available locally and local con- 
sumption patterns; balance between maintaining 
the good health of the natural environment and the 
needs of the community within it. 

The “design charette" subtitle identifies the in- 
vestigatory methodology chosen. Charette, a word 
borrowed from the Beaux-Arts School, denotes a 
design sketch problem to be resolved in a limited 
time. 

Three design teams were assigned three different 
sites typifying conditions of American urban settle- 
ments: a neighborhood in central Philadelphia, 
which implied a retrofit strategy of intervention; a 
section of suburban sprawl in Sunnyvale, California; 
and an empty site, 160 acres ready for development, 
near Golden, Colorado. Each team was lead by a 
designer who compiled the principle climatic, geo- 
graphic and sociologic information on the site. Con- 
sultants in the field of social science, agriculture, 
transportation, economy, biological systems and 
energy circulated through all teams giving special- 
ized advice and answering technical questions. 

The creative integration of these varied disciplines 
into the design process was a major goal that was 
successfully reached. The design solutions which 
each team produced, though specifically related to 
the assigned site, maintained their conceptual valid- 
ity when applied to different situations. The designs 
reflected ideas developed during the brainstorming 
sessions and the talks of the individual researchers. 
To report some of the contributions: John Тода, 
Founder and Director of the New Alchemy Institute, 
illustrated the means for obtaining maximum self- 
reliance by using the concept of “Bioshelter,” a 
climatically controlled envelope integrating living 
and working spaces with organic food production, 
efficient waste treatment and energy generation, 
and indicating the possibility of its application at 
various scales. Ralph Knowles proposed strategies 
of urban growth based on an ecological approach 
which would create patterns and configurations able 
to enhance the quality of urban space while at the 
same time granting equal access to natural energy 
sources. Fred Dubin clarified the use of co-genera- 
tive power plants and total energy systems as inte- 
gral parts of the community. Clare Cooper Marcus 
analyzed the impact that changing social roles and 
growing environmental-energy awareness will have 
on the spatial organization of the communities and 
suggested design opportunities given by the lessened 
importance of the automobile and by a new approach 
toward issues of urban scale and density. 

In conclusion, the message evolved from the 
meeting was that no positive results concerning the 
development of urban settlements can ensue without 
a holistic view of the components involved and an 
understanding of the complex patterns in which 
nature operates. The design of urban environment 
should adopt an ecological approach and learn from 
nature's methods. That means it should employ 
cyclical, diversified, self-balancing and energy effi- 
cient patterns, instead of the linear, centralized, 
inflexible and waste-producing processes typical of 
the fossil fuel age, or the nuclear-synthetic fuel 
scenarios. However, as Sim Van der Ryn indicated 
in wrapping up the results of the Conference, what 
mainly is needed is an imaginative and constructive 
vision for the future so that the social, cultural, and 
spiritual values of the community can be in balance 
with the bio-physical environment and responsive 
to economic and political realities. 


—Andrea Ponsi 


Eisenman at Western Addition 
(Or, Peter in Wonderland) 


“You can’t teach an old dog new tricks,” Peter 
Eisenman joked at the beginning of a recent lecture. 

He was talking about himself, and it turned out, 
unfortunately, that he wasn’t kidding. 

Last year, Eisenman hinted that his work was 
moving away from heavily conceptualized, white- 
on-white purity towards “extrinsic signification." 
That term indicated a new kind of architecture for 


the former member of the so-called New York 
Five—more accessible, colorful, and culturally 
symbolic than his previous work. 

Yet Eisenman's December lecture at the Western 
Addition Series addressed no such transition. What 
appeared to be new in this presentation was the 
architect's obsession with axonometric views, spe- 
cifically those incorporated in the design of his 
House El Even Odd (1980). The project is one of 
eight by internationally recognized architects which 
comprise the exhibition, Architecture II: Houses 
for Sale." It was shown last fall at the Leo Castelli 
Gallery in New York and was most recently at the 
James Corcoran Gallery in Los Angeles. 

Here, Eisenman led his audience along the path 
of design for House El Even Odd; it contained 
some mystifying, axonometric twists. At one step of 
the process, he illustrated his theory of involution— 
drawing axonometric projections of axonometric 
projections. Later, he showed a slide depicting 
axonometrics that looked like plans and plans that 
looked like axonometrics. It seemed at times that he 
had journeyed through an architectural looking- 
glass; having now returned to the other side, he 
was explaining his route by communicating in a 
visual language that his audience found extremely 
difficult to comprehend. 

Eisenman may have intended it that way, how- 
ever. House El Even Odd is his attempt at a new 
form of architectural representation. Seen from 
various perspectives around it, the model appears to 
be a geometric jumble of glass, housed by white, 
grey, and black trim. Yet viewed head-on, the 
gangly elements straighten out—and the model 
becomes beautiful, jewel-like and sculpturally sen- 
suous in its stark, graceful, simplicity. Eisenman 
argued that it represents a new way to approach and 
understand buildings, as revolutionary today in its 
different visual perspective as Palladian Villas were 
to the Renaissance. 

How much of this is new? Not much, really. 

In his House X (1975), Eisenman attempted a 
similar experiment, this one dealing with illusionistic 
visual perspective. Both that house and House El 
Even Odd testify to his continuing fascination with 
the design process. Through the years, that fascina- 
tion has centered on the theory of Harvard linguist 
Noam Chomsky. In this system, the basic elements 
of architectural vocabulary (column, wall, and volume) 
became equivalent to words in a universal language 
— important only insofar as they related to one 
another (their intrinsic signification), and meant to 
be devoid of any broad cultural meaning (extrinsic 
signification). 

Now, Eisenman's emphasis has shifted to axono- 
metric views and visual perspective. His practice is 
changing, too. Eisenman says he is now putting less 
emphasis on his position as director of the Institute 
for Architecture and Urban Studies in New York 
and more on his new professional partnership with 
architect and city planner, Jaquelin Robertson. The 
two won a Progressive Architecture Architectural 
Design citation in January for their design of a 
vacation house in the Long Island dunes. But it was 
Robertson who was principal-in-charge for that 
project. Still open, then, is the question of Eisen- 
man's influence: will he eventually fulfill his own 
prediction by moving toward the symbolic consider- 
ations of extrinsic signification? 

As a result of this uncertainty, there was more 
tension than ever between architect and audience in 
Eisenman's third annual lecture at the Western 
Addition Series. Although House El Even Odd 
contains a 16' by 11' bedroom (large compared to 
his past standards) and would be, according to the 
architect, 80 per cent solar efficient, it was termed 
both inaccessible and insensitive to human needs. 

Eisenman's retort indicated once again that he 
remains more of an idealistic artist than a pragmatic 
architect, a self-styled design poet who feels justly 
more concerned with his private examination of the 
design process than with public acceptance of his 
worked. He railed against contamination" of pure 
geometry by bending too much to the necessities of 
domestic architecture. “1 don't care whether anyone 
else understands architecture at the level of my 
discussion,” he said. “I don't think architecture 
should be concerned with users. Best sellers are 
concerned with users." 

Ironically, though, Eisenman himself criticized 
“Houses for Sale" precisely because its homes were 
designed without users in mind. For the show, each 
architect was asked to provide a house scheme for 
an unspecified site and client, for a $250,000 fee. 


Without the real-world constraints of a budget and 
client preferences, Eisenman said, the designs of 
*Houses for Sale" were prime examples of architec- 
tural excess. But if that criticism is turned back on 
Eisenman, one is led to ask whether his work is 
meant for a brave new real world of design or some 
narcissistic architectural wonderland: Can it be 
accepted on the basis of his attempts to advance the 
limits of architectural design or does such justifica- 
tion only represent a defensive facade, behind which 
lies a self-indulgent artistic obsession? 

Eisenman indirectly spoke to both sides of that 
question in his lecture. He wedged House El Even 
Odd into its site, he said, because he no longer 
believes “іп man's dominating and occupying the 
earth, but in building inside and with the earth." 
For him, this is a new kind of polemic, one distinct 
from linguistics-oriented architecture. And yet 
Eisenman admitted that “Houses for Sale" repre- 
sented “іп microcosm” what is wrong with archi- 
tecture today: media hype that creates architectural 
superstars— "cult figures" distinguished by their 
“idiosyncratic behavior.” He included himself in 
that latter category. And he added that he would 
think twice before participating again in a show like 
“Houses for Sale.” 


—Blair Kamin 


The San Juan Capistrano 
Competition 


Charles Moore, Robert A. M. Stern, Michael 
Graves: names that make Charles Jencks purr and 
James Marston Fitch scowl. Nevertheless, to a 
committee appointed to select an architect for the 
San Juan Capistrano library these names were 
merely three of forty designers who submitted 
qualifications for the award of contract. Ultimately, 
the committee reviewed designs submitted by firms 
led by Moore, Stern, and Graves. Two of the 
solutions were interesting, the third caused a stir. 
Public sponsored competitions often disappoint 
because bold and controversial designs frequently 
give way to quiet, compromising, and politically 
safe solutions. The San Juan Capistrano Competition 
almost did just that. 

Some may recall that San Juan Capistrano is a 
Southern California town known best for its early 
California mission—a ruined church, chapel, and 
other buildings erected by Spaniards at the end of 
the eighteenth century. The proposed library site 
and the mission parcel are separated by a narrow 
street which, by nature of the program, could be 
abandoned for a direct physical connection between 
the two sites. The original structures on the Mission 
property are not visually cued to the library parcel. 
However, a decision by the Mission parish to repli- 
cate the original church (laid to ruin by an earth- 
quake in 1812) adjacent to the library site, offers 
the possibility for a tangible and associative bond 
between the two structures. 

The competition raises several interesting ques- 
tions. If one accepts the premise that architecture, 
literature, and language are metaphorically linked, 
then what would a design for a building which 
houses books look like? If this is an architectural 
era in which history is revered, then this competition 
presented an opportunity to design such a library 
structure. It is also an accepted principle of our 
time that architecture should be understandable to 
cognoscenti and to laymen alike. That the schemes 
should be judged by people not normally associated 
with the design professions then seemed all the 
more appropriate. 

One year ago Charles Moore and his west coast 
collaborators, John Ruble and Robert Yudell, 
developed architectural guidelines for San Juan 
Capistrano. Their safely clothed design for the 
library follows these guidelines. The two street 
elevations present a proper, white, and “Spanish” 
facade to the public. On one side is a stylized arcade, 
on the other, a tower-like element. The view on 
entry to the library is through the short axis of a 
longitudinal hall 

While the complete scheme appears at first to be 
simple, it ultimately creates architectural ‘anxiety.’ 
The grand hall is given character by means of an 
open truss system. A wall slices through the truss 
members at one point and some of the columns 
disappear into bookstacks, weakening imagined 
strength. The elevations are “Spanish” but the plan 
speaks of a different place and time. This design 
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sidesteps competition with ог sympathy for the 
Mission by evoking a period twice removed from 
the original. 

The design submitted by Robert A. M. Stern 
attempted to balance an open plan with intimate 
space. Entry is through a tower, large enough to 
give identity, yet small enough to complement the 
tower of the replicated church. Several areas within 
the building are given a sense of place using the 
classical library grammar of small rooms. The main 
bookstack area is defined by a grand hall with 
Southern California sunlight gently suffused 
through the space. 

The solution was not fully developed however: 
the floor plan had circulation problems and the 
building did not take full advantage of the site. An 
attempted connection between library and church 
through an ill-conceived plaza does not work. 

Michael Graves' submission took advantage of an 
opportunity to transmit and refine his Mediterran- 
ean-rooted concepts into that culture's climatic 
cousin, Southern California. The Graves scheme, to 
borrow the words of fellow competitor Robert Stern, 
*. . .speaks the traditional language of the place 
without using all the same words." 

The proposal was distinguished by Graves! now 
familiar elements of style: the vocabulary of colors; 
the concept of basement (feet), piano noble (torso), 
and attic (head); and the three-phase drawing 
theory: referential sketch, preparatory sketch, and 
definitive drawing. A lavendar wainscot demarcates 
the base, terra cotta the piano noble, and loggia 
capped by a red tile roof defines the attic. The 
experience of the adjacent Mission is captured by 
drawing upon archetypes from Latin-influenced 
Europe and Latin America. The referential sketches 
reveal an investigation into sixteenth century 
Guatemalan architectural design. 

The plan is centered around a formal courtyard. 
Ап arcade serves to define the transition between 
the interior and court. Gazebos along the west wall 
push the building into the landscape. The walls are 
thick and often excised for a door, window or 
bookshelf. The solution also fills a figural void 
between the two public places of the Mission and 
the library. The street between the two is closed 
and a walkway is created. The mass of the library is 
balanced by a hedge-defined parking area for the 
Mission and another entry is developed for the 
church grounds with pergolas. These elements and 
experiences serve to tie the buildings and places 
together in a manner reminiscent of the relationship 
between old churches and monasteries. 

Graves' design is at once abstract and literal. To 
assemble the abstract meaning, the literal basis has 
to be read and understood. There is the tripartite 
division of the single story. Light enters from 
above, sometimes into monastery-like rooms 
symbolic of knowledge received from on high. The 
courtyard has a flowing stream which feeds four 
cypress trees. In the words of Graves, “. . .the 
sustenance of water in a physical sense is, of course, 
akin to the sustenance provided by the material 
held within the library itself.” Three small rooms 
which project from the east wall are imagined to be 
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buttresses. Their forms are mimicked by treillage 
showing, perhaps, their skeletons. Graves has taken 
the literal qualities of Latin derived culture and 
abstracted those qualities to enrich and expand their 
meaning. 

The committee recommended Graves' solution to 
the City Council by a split decision. The Council 
took the recommendation under consideration for 
two weeks to allow for public input. 

One politically powerful committee member 
opted for the design by Moore, Ruble and Yudell. 
Graves has been accused of being too abstract for 
the public's taste. That accusation was again leveled. 
The dissenting member led the initial public outcry. 
The Graves solution was said to be ugly, the Moore 
scheme pretty. The councilmen were lobbied by the 
factions. Architectural design and town design 
policy became the topics of conversation in a com- 
munity seemingly forever in the shadow of its 
Mission monument. Was San Juan Capistrano ready 
to allow an abstract interpretation of the past? 
Would the town continue to replicate the historic 
past at the expense of the historic present? Who 
would be the architect for the first major public 
building in the town since the construction of the 
Mission San Juan Capistrano? By a unanimous 
decision of the City Council: Michael Graves. 


— Michael Porter 


“Fantasies and Dreams" 


“Making Dreams Come True: Design in Aid of 
Fantasy" was the theme of the third annual con- 
ference organized by Wayne Attoe and the San 
Francisco Center for Architecture and Urban 
Studies, which featured over twenty speakers in- 
cluding Donlyn Lyndon, J. B. Jackson, Charles 
Moore, Reyner Banham, and Juan Pablo Bonta. If 
this conference offered any indication, next year's 
theme, “Taste,” should prove a savory affair. 

While Donlyn Lyndon pointed out that “Design 
in Aid of Fantasy" was the central issue of this 
architecture conference, he went on to assert that 
fantasy did not imply fantastic architecture with its 
complexity and richness, but rather a “simplification 
expressing remote and enduring ideals." 

Another speaker, J. B. Jackson, spoke about 
monuments and landscapes focusing on the signifi- 
cance of stone as a symbol of eternity, earth, and 
spirit. The stone monuments of old, such as the 
Pyramids and Gothic Cathedrals, were conceived as 
universal microcosms. Accompanying the rise of 
architects in the Renaissance, stone became the 
province of bourgeois and secular forces, so that 
monuments assumed new proportions. Instead of 
spiritual forces dominating man, monuments repre- 
sented individuals—their homes, businesses, and 
achievements—and their triumphs over time. 
Jackson sees a change in this Renaissance-born 
tendency; contemporary cultural monuments, such 
as museums and stadiums, possess the enduring 
qualities of stone while also serving as communal 
gathering points for our worship of health and 


Reyner Banham blows smoke as Charles Moore listens at the S.F. Center for Architecture and Urban Studies. Photo by John Gittelsohn. 


history. As Jackson put it, *Monuments in all 
cultures fulfill fantasies by acting as symbols of 
nobility and permanence." 

Charles Moore characterized the eternal debate 
among architects, between those advocating rational, 
universal typologies and those believing in “genius 
loci," the unique qualities of each site and set of 
client demands. Moore believes in the latter ap- 
proach, and in his talk he showed examples of 
buildings that capitalized on their “Іосі” to appeal 
to our sense of fantasy. German mountaintop castles 
with their fairytale isolation and exoticism, Monti- 
cello as seen from afar with its sense of order and 
distance, Japanese gardens and Bramante's Tem- 
pietto with their dislocation of scale, pinnacles, 
Borges, grottoes, all of which answer the call within 
us for fantasy. Moore's examples combined a sense 
of place with conscious stylistic choices on their 
designer's part. Such choices were unnecessary for 
the buildings' primary functions, but because they 
were made—and made well—certain places achieve 
sacredness and monumentality; they become small 
worlds of their own and thus great architecture. 

In his witty yet well reasoned lecture, Reyner 
Banham took Post-modernists like Moore to task. 
Banham distinguished between fancy and fantasy, 
defining the former as a collection of disparate 
parts that don't quite gel, whereas the latter consists 
of functional parts reasonably assembled to achieve 
a coherent, transcendent whole. Banham listed such 
Post-Modern sacred cows as Las Vegas, Disneyland, 
and the work of Venturi as examples of fantasy, 
where the “саКе decoration syndrome" dominates, 
forming complex and contradictory signals lacking 
function, and unity. Maybeck's Palace of Fine Arts, 
Foster and Associates’ Dumas Office Building, and 
S.O.M.'s Kitt Peak Solar Telescope with their strict 
adherence to functional requirements, restraint and 
elegance conform to the proverb “Form follows 
function," and yet these projects attain a level of 
fantasy, for in their purity they became works of 
art. 

Is function the root of fantasy or does fantasy 
serve a necessary function in our lives? This question 
was never answered during the conference, for as 
Juan Pablo Bonta observed, “If we all retreated to a 
mountaintop for a year and discussed these problems 
everyday and eventually reached an agreement 
among our little group, we would still have to relate 
to the rest of the world.” 

Bonta's point drew applause from the audience, 
but if a year on a mountaintop would be a waste, 
why spend four days listening to such rubbish? 
Once again Bonta encapsulated the reason for 
gathering, “Good architecture can not only make us 
good inhabitants of this world, but it also enables us 
to conceive of other worlds." Those who participated 
in the conference saw more than slides and lectures 
of good architecture. They also saw how architecture 
helps make dreams come true. 


—]John Gittelsohn 


PPSB Controversy 


Michael Graves' Public Service Building in Portland, 
Oregon is one of the most discussed works of archi- 
tecture in this decade. It has enchanted and enraged 
architects and critics as well as politicians and 
citizens. 

Most reaction to the project has been negative. 
The PPSB was strongly protested by architects, 
both in Portland and nationwide. The most organ- 
ized opposition came from the Oregon Fellows of 
the American Institute of Architects, led by AIA 
gold medalist, Pietro Belluschi. 

The Fellows charged that Graves' scheme for the 
PPSB was both unbuildable and, like Philip 
Johnson's A. T.&T. tower in New York, an archi- 
tectural joke. As such, the battle between Graves 
and the Fellows had larger implications. It reflected 
a conflict between Belluschi's traditional corporate 
modernism and the post-modernism of Johnson, 
who acts as advisor to Portland's architectural selec- 
tion committee, composed of seven laymen. The 
Fellows derided Johnson as an East Coast critic 
whose judgment was suspect. He was a man, they 
said, “‘who loves forbidden toys.” 

Yet not all of the Fellows equated Graves’ scheme 
with a forbidden toy. Willard Martin praised 
Graves' innovative thinking and defended his right 
to develop those ideas in his architecture. Robert 


Frasca stated that the competition for the РРЗВ had 
been reasonably carried out and that Graves should 
be allowed to build his building. Another supporter 
compared the PPSB brouhaha to the Parisian out- 
rage over the Eiffel Tower construction; it was the 
bane of French architects, artists and intellectuals, 
including such free-thinkers as Victor Hugo. The 
issue of architectural free speech, then, ran through 
these proceedings as well as the modern versus 
post-modern conflict. 

The PPSB was also criticized because it departed 
from Portland’s mediocre modernist downtown. 
Bruce Graham, a partner in the Chicago office of 
Skidmore, Owings, and Merrill, has observed that 
Chicago buildings are “honest” and New York 
buildings are “playful.” Portland’s buildings of the 
60s and 70s are neither honest nor playful. With the 
exception of Belluschi's 1947 Equitable building, 
the city's towers are re-worked, watered-down 
versions of the New York and Chicago originals. 

Graves rejected a scheme that would have per- 
petuated this undistinguished architectural history. 
He turned instead to Portland's most significant, 
indigenous architecture: the terra cotta and stone 
buildings erected by A.E. Doyle at the turn of the 
century and the cast-iron masterpieces of the late 
nineteenth century. It was this style of architecture 
to which Graves chose to relate his scheme. The 
result is the first piece of original downtown archi- 
tecture Portland has seen in three decades. 

Unlike its modernist predecessors, the PPSB 
foresakes an undifferentiated glass-and-steel vocab- 
ulary. Graves created a differentiated base, central 
section, and capital. He made a covered loggia 
between street and shops, used color for articulating 
facade elements, and integrated structure with 
decoration. He used this language to create a build- 
ing type highly responsive to the vernacular of 
Portland. 

The PPSB is also a well-planned structure. It has 
a logical economical core and generous public spaces 
which make the city's service area's accessible. To 
the surprise of many, Graves, his job captain Lisa 
Lee, and their team of engineers and contractors 
developed city and rental office space to meet the 
strict competition standard of $55 per sq. ft. Here, 
Graves beat the corporate architects at their own 
game. Architects who work for developer clients 
often blame the low budget that developers set for 
timidly conceived, visually uninteresting buildings. 
Yet here, operating under these same budget 
constraints, Graves has created a structure that is at 
once logical and innovative, practical and brave. 

The trademark of this building is that it employs 
elements of Portland's architectural past to create 
something innovative and modern. There is no ten- 
story atrium here; large bands of glass have been 
replaced by human-scale windows. “Old fashioned" 
decorative elements have replaced the clean detailing 
of the '60s and '705 corporate machine. Graves has 
succeeded, then, in creating an architecture of 
humanism within the rules of contemporary tech- 
nology. That is the great strength of his work; it is 
also likely that this is what made him threatening to 
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March 1981, Graves’ Public Service Building under construction. Photograph by Galen Cranz. 


other architects. 

The PPSB has already begun to effect architecture 
in Portland and elsewhere. Recently, the city’s 
Development Commission unveiled a three-block 
commercial, hotel, and residential project designed 
by Portlanders Zimmer, Gunsol, and Frasca. The 
scheme stems from ZGF's previously competent, 
and sometimes element, high-rise buildings in 
Portland. And yet, there is a novel twist to this 
project: an exuberance which speaks to Graves. 
There are arcades, polychromed facades, and build- 
ings which differentiate base and middle from top. 
Like Graves, ZGF seems to be moving in a new and 
strong direction. 

For Portland and urban architecture in general, 
these are hopeful signs. Yet, like the modernist 
movement, they carry with them the possibility of 
mediocre imitation. Graves' designs in particular 
are more than historical illusion, color, and decora- 
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Aldo Rossi, Urban Composition with Red Tower. Magic Marker and oil on paper. 


tion added to the standard developer box. Borrowing 
indiscriminately from the past will produce shallow 
imitations of this brilliant excursion into referential 
design. 


— Sandra Fairbank 


Autonomous Architecture 


* Autonomous Architecture: The Work of Eight 
Contemporary Architects," an exhibit held at the 
Fogg Art Museum at Harvard University this 
winter, from December 2, 1980 to January 18, 
1981, provided an opportunity to view the recent 
work of eight contemporary architects. The show 
focused primarily on the European Neo-Rationalists, 
revealing a range of individual pursuits while at the 
same time pointing to shared concerns among the 
designers. The exhibit did not, however, convince 
this viewer of the validity of its organizing theme. 
The ideological poles represented by the works of 
Aldo Rossi and Peter Eisenman, argue against the 
logical possibility of an autonomous architecture. 
Those designs that are most ‘architectural’ reveal a 
dependence on external factors; those that retain a 
higher degree of autonomy stretch the definition of 
architecture. The problematic nature of the exhibit 
reveals the potential pitfalls of applying theoretical 
constructs to architecture, a process which beguiles 
and misleads as often as it elucidates. 

The editors of The Harvard Architecture Review, 
who organized the exhibit, state that the designers 
represented regard architecture as a unique dis- 
cipline with “principles and norms internal to 
itself." Architecture is autonomous in that it is “a 
system of signification that refers to itself." These 
architects react against the preoccupation with 
external concerns which characterize the functional- 
ism of the 1920s and the economic, technological, 
and sociological approaches of the 1960s. In insisting 
that architecture has its own unique language, these 
architects would also reject, for example, the efforts 
of the de Stijl designers to develop a common set of 
formal terms for painting, sculpture, and architec- 
ture. In stressing the transcendent quality of this 
architectural language, they stand in opposition to 
Venturi and the Neo-Realists, who see architectural 
forms as the signs or cultural icons of each particular 
society. ! 
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The work in the exhibit illustrates two approaches 
to this goal of an autonomous architecture, one 
deriving from the concept of architectural typology 
and the other from the relations of pure forms. The 
first approach, associated with the Neo-Rationalist 
tendenza and articulated in Rossi's theories, states 
that architecture comprises a set of abstract types, 
like platonic forms, which endure over time and 
which generate the specific architectural quality of 
buildings.? The city acts as a repository for these 
typical forms; they accumulate over time and 
become part of a society's collective memory. The 
task of the designer then is to select and recombine 
these familiar forms, to transform the internal code 
of architecture to create new meanings. 

Crucial to this process of selection, for Rossi, is 
the recognition of those historical moments when 
the types exhibit their purest, most distilled forms. 
Rossi calls the buildings produced at such times 
"monuments." The six drawings in the exhibit by 
Rossi illustrate monuments in American cities the 
architect visited between 1976 and 1979. “American 
Cathedral" portrays glass-box skyscrapers looming 
up out of a congested cityscape; “Souvenir of Coney 
Island" focuses on a distant tower while fine cross- 
hatching suggests the matchstick scaffolding of 
amusement park construction. In “Study for a 
Geometry of Memory" the composition is divided 
into five sections, each treating a detail from an 
urban type—an entrance staircase, a street facade, a 
tower. 


The reference to types or recurring forms appears 
in Oswald Mathias Ungers' projects for urban 
complexes such as a museum, embassy, and hotel. 
The designs reveal abstract traces of familiar forms, 
what Alan Colquhoun described as “filtering 
quotations through the lens of a modern aesthetic.” 
The configuration of boxes and gridded glass of his 
Tiergarten Museum project refers to the way in 
which public and private spaces are integrated into 
a continuous urban fabric through the network of 
streets and squares. Ungers’ designs are microcosms 
of the city. Hadrian’s Villa, “ап assembly of events, 
of pieces and fragments” drawn from various civil- 
izations, symbolizes Ungers’ desire to create an 
architecture that is a “memory of the collective,” a 
city of the mind composed of archetypes that are 
“universally human and enjoy a suprapersonal 
validity." 

The three designs by Diana Agrest and Mario 
Gandelsonas explore the problem of building 
between party walls. The first building focuses on 
the symbolic potential of certain features of the 
facade—the base, shaft, and crowning element— 
and draws particular attention to the entranceway. 
All three buildings investigate the sequence of 
spaces experienced within the building and the way 
in which changes in form articulate the sequence. 
The basic organization of each design is generated 
from a specific building code, such as the set-back 
law. The familiarity of the resulting systems reveals 
the widespread impact that economic and legislative 
decisions have had on urban architecture. 

Rudolfo Machado and Jorge Silvetti's designs for 
the interior of Boston's Downtown Club rely on 
classical forms to convey a sense of timeless dignity. 
The geometric simplicity and formal symmetry of 
their design for the DOM headquarters in West 
Germany evoke stability and order; the steel and 
glass machine aesthetic suggests technological effi- 
ciency. In a text prepared on the theme of “Presence 
of the Past" for the 1980 Venice Biennale, Machado 
and Silvetti express the desire to create an “archi- 
tecture of conceptual continuity and permanency,” 
one that will not become “ргеу to society's соп- 
sumption of symbols." 

Mario Botta's designs also paraphrase familiar 
historic forms. The long, rectangular shapes of his 
Ticino houses derive from vernacular barn architec- 
ture; the open atria of the entrances from a regional 
prototype.* Botta's choice of materials, in particular 
the two-tone horizontal bands of brick, refer to 
nineteenth-century rural building techniques. 
Botta's “Transformation and Re-use of a Ligrignano 
Farmhouse illustrates how the recombination of old 
forms and structures produces new effects. A fire- 
place and window placed in a roofless room lose 
their functional validity, and one is struck by their 
purely symbolic impact. Botta's work also refers to 
urban contexts: the facade becomes a monumental 
gesture, walled courtyards demarcate private zones. 
The Craft Center at Balerna consists of four separate 
box-like volumes arranged on cross axes; each 
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Morley Baer, Detail of one male figure in center fountain by Bernini in Piazza Navona which looks at facing church by rival architect Borromini. 


appears as a city block set off from the others by 
public thoroughfares. 

The second approach to autonomy in architecture 
is most clearly represented by the work of Peter 
Eisenman. While the other designers operate 
primarily in the realm of semantics, exploring our 
tendency to associate architectural forms with 
existing historical building types and functions, 
Eisenman investigates the syntactical relation of 
forms to one another in self-referential and self- 
contained systems.? He rejects the notion of cultural 
meaning; his designs exist independent of man and 
governed by internal laws.° Several of the other 
architects experiment with this approach. For 
example, the facade of Agrest and Gandelsonas’ 
Building Two results from a syntactical generation 
of forms and dimensions. 

In the text accompanying his project for the 
Cannaregio in Venice, Eisenman begins by con- 
demning Modernism, Post-Modernism, and Con- 
textualism for reflecting “а nostalgia for the past.” 
His clusters of cubes arranged on the flat site make 
no reference to recognizable architectural forms or 
types. Eisenman goes a step further by varying the 
size and scale of the objects, thus confounding our 
ability to perceive them in relation to man. 

By their juxtaposition in the exhibit, the two 
approaches epitomized by Rossi and Eisenman 
comment on each other; the dialogue that ensues 
negates the concept of autonomous architecture. 
Eisenman points out, here and in his writing, that 
the internal language of architecture as described by 
the Neo-Rationalists is not autonomous, not self- 
contained. The types which constitute that language 
derive their original forms from functional demands. 
The consideration of function, the way in which a 
building serves man, involves external concerns and 
deprives the forms of their autonomy.’ 

Eisenman thus sees a “Post-Functionalist” archi- 
tecture, one that would be free of the constraints of 
functional demands, as the route to an autonomous 
architecture. But one may justifiably ask whether or 
not the Venice project is architecture at all. Eisen- 


man first rejects the concept of use, he then selects 
a formal vocabulary that is not unique to architec- 
ture. Nothing differentiates Eisenman’s objects 
from monumental sculptures. 


The experience of seeing the work of major 
contemporary architects provokes thought. It is 
unfortunate that the thematic paradigm of auton- 
omous architecture draws one away from the works 
themselves, apparently toward a philosophical dead 
end. 


— Lois E. Nesbitt 


Footnotes: 

"Jorge Silvetti, “Оп Realism in Architecture,” The Harvard 
Architectural Review, Vol. І, Spring 1980, p. 25. 

"Rafael Moneo, “Aldo Rossi: The Idea of Architecture and the 
Modena Cemetary,” Oppositions (Cambridge: The MIT Press), 
No. 5, Summer 1976, p. 6. 

Anthony Vidler, “The Third Typology,” Oppositions, No. 7, 
Winter 1976, p. 4. 

“Kenneth Frampton, “Mario Botta: The Will to Build,” 
Oppositions, No. 14, Fall 1978, p. 12. 

5Мапо Gandelsonas, “Оп Reading Architecture: Eisenman 
and Graves," Progressive Architecture, March 1972, pp. 67-87. 

°Vidler, р. 3. 
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Morley Baer at Bonnafont 


Morley Baer’s exhibit at the Philippe Bonnafont 
Gallery titled “The Fountains of Rome” opened on 
April 29. The product of a year sabbatical made 
possible by his Prix de Rome award, Baer’s photo- 
graphs demonstrate his concern for precision and 
craftsmanship in the west coast tradition. 

Some particularly strong images include: 
* Acqueduct Claudio,” “Fountain in the Private 
Courtyard off Via Cordotti," and “Central Fountain 
in Piazza Navona." The latter photograph espe- 
cially reveals Baer's background as an architectural 
photographer. The photograph juxtaposes Bernini's 
fountain with the facade of a church by his rival 
Borromini. m 


—Demetra Bowles 


LETTERS 


Sirs: re Homage to the Mall, 
Autumn, (Vol. II, No. I) 


I am under the impression that the Stanford University campus, 
location of Alber's Stanford Wall, was begun after 1890 under 
the direction of architects Shepley, Rutan and Coolidge. It is 
true that S, R & C were the successors to Henry Hobson 
Richardson’s practice and, in that sense, constitute *Richardson's 
office" as Mittelstadt suggests. But does this make Roche- 
Dinkeloo “Saarinen’s office," Fujikawa, Conterato and Lohan 
“Mies van der Rohe’s office," or Taliesin Associated Architects 
the “О се of Frank Lloyd Wright"? I don't think so; this pre- 
supposes an absolute continuity of style and philosophy that has 
not been the case. 

Richardson died in 1886. His chief biographer, James F. 
O'Gorman, mentions Stanford in conjunction with Richardson 
only once in describing the influence of his design for a memorial 
arch for Buffalo, NY, on a design for an arch at Stanford by 
Shepley, Rutan and Coolidge, which stood until the 1906 
earthquake. 

It may seem a moot point, but Richardson vs Shepley, Rutan 
and Coolidge is just the kind of specif information in which 
historians delight when trying to clarify who did what, when and 
why. Please don't obscure the issue more than it is already. 


Sincerely, 
Richard (last name obscured) 
Chicago, IL 


Rebuttal to “Letters to the Editors" 


Mr. Robert Mittelstadt, Architect and Senior Vice President at 
Hellmuth, Obata & Kassabaum, offers the following rebuttal: 

The Old Quadrangle was designed in 1886 (not 1880), mainly 
by Charles Allerton Coolidge, who worked strictly within the 
formal vocabulary established by Richardson (design studies for 
Memorial Church were virtual copies of Trinity Chapel in 
Boston). This was the firm's first major commission following its 
mentor's death in the same year. Therefore we hold that the 
spirit of the design is Richardson's, though the executing archi- 
tect was indeed Shepley, Rutan and Coolidge. 


Mr. X. might consult Henry Russell Hitchcock, generally 
regarded as the main authority on H.H. Richardson, and Paul V. 
Turner, the author of several publications on the design and 
construction of the Old Quad at Stanford, for a more informed 
basis for his assumptions. 


Robert Mittelstadt 


Editor: 


Bill Stout and Jim Jennings are unnecessarily modest when 
describing the contextual influences on the studio on McCaupin 
in the last issue of Archetype. Their formal response to the city's 
grid and the stream which once ran under the building while 
hallucinogenically clear, slights this seminal work and cheats the 
viewer of the riches to be mind in this motherlode of metaphor. 
Indeed the work is far richer and complex than the quotidian 
dross of simple metaphor. Only after a lengthy and intricate 
meditation upon the intrinsic symbolic nature of the three stairs 
does it become apparent that the Stout and Jennings project is 
the embodiment of certain mystical Roman Catholic moral quali- 
ties and articles of faith. The project is nothing short of an oceanic 
allegory reaffirming three doctrinal touchstones of Мапојору · - - 

In these profane times absent of personal proclamation of 
moral affirmation—especially amidst the artistic community 
where anti-Catholocism has replaced anti-semitism and racism— 
it is an act of courage for Stout and Jennings to have shaped such 
a mature architectural allegory celebrating the formal and 
mystical proportions of the Immaculate Acension. 


Thomas Aidala 


Editors: 


I believe in freedom of the press. . . .I believe in Architecture 

. .I was disappointed in Archetype and in you as its kinetic 
force when I received your latest issue with its enclosed interview 
with the well respected, honorable Peter Eisenman. 

It disturbs me that a magazine, journal, which began as an 
interesting search for the austere, flowering, thoughtful, amusing, 
elaborate and broad understanding of our environment has begun 
to carry the predictable dialogues of the Architectural establish- 
ment. 

What has happened to your own generation and those to arrive 
before and after. It disturbs my lead holder to see the fall of an 
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idea. . .the deevolution of a journal on Architecture, Art, and 
anything related. Are there not other people in the world. . . 
Does Archetype need to become a second or third hand reporter. 
Your interview was very much a repeat of several others given in 
the past year. . . .Why choose him. .?? 

Diversification is not if it follows the lines of repetition. 

To do what others have done is no longer to be diverse. . . . 

I could buy five magazines yet I only need to buy one for all 
are the same. 

Are you trying to sell... . 

Is compromise alive. . . . 

Shall I predict who you will interview next. 


James Rosen 


Dear Editors, 


I find your magazine most refreshing. Your magazine reeks of 
class, and a concern for excellence in communicating what seems 
to me a real love and philosophy about and for architecture 
etc. . . . This is reflected in the care and attention paid to design, 
layout, typeface, and drawings. 

Then there are your photographs. . 

Your publication is marvelous to look at аеѕрие the photos. 
Please do something about this. 


Most sincerely, 
Kevin Moseley 


ERRATA 
Archetype, Fall 1980 


1. Page 39, Figure 1. The House of German Tourism in the 
center of the plan, lies on the western side of the Runde Platz, 
not the southeastern as indicated. 

2. Page 42, Figures 9 & 10. The House of German Tourism 
and present day site were inadvertently cropped out during 
production of the article (see below). 

3. Page 42, Biography. The author, Stephen Helmer, graduated ° 
from Cornell University with a degree in City and Regional 
Planning. History of Planning was his major, History of Archi- 
tecture his minor. 
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Photographing Architecture 


by John Szarkowski 


Most architects think that the central essence of 
architecture is beyond the scope of photography. 
They are probably right. 

Most photographers think that buildings are 
among the most interesting of subjects—but that 
photographing architecture is a pretty dull business. 
They are also right. 

Architectural photography, as generally practiced, 
is the product of a wary collaboration between these 
two unconvinced principals, with the architect 
sometimes represented by his institutional promotion 
service, the professional magazines. The photo- 
grapher provides a service similar to that of other 
commercial artists: his function is to make the 
building look as good as possible in the light of 
contemporary fashion. Many of the photographs 
produced within this framework are handsome 
pictures. Some are also intelligent. A few are gen- 
uinely revealing. Most bear approximately the same 
relationship to real buildings as fashion photographs 
bear to real women. 

Such photography is certainly not without value. 
It results, presumably, in financial profit to both 
architect and photographer. It allows the architec- 
tural magazines to broadcast the aspect, if not the 
meaning, of those buildings that they consider most 
worthy of emulation. With judicious selection, the 
same photographs can be used by the critic-historian 
to illustrate and buttress a new theory. Any new 
theory. 

Without questioning the validity of these ends, it 
is perhaps possible to agree that they do not exhaust 
the potential of photography as a tool for investi- 
gating the art of building. I submit that photography 
can become a technique of significant architectural 
criticism, capable of cohesive statement and pro- 
found insights of a new order. The question of how 
this potential can be realized can be approached by 
first answering another question: why is it that 
neither architect nor historian nor photographer is 
deeply convinced of the value of architectural 
photography? 

The architect is concerned above all else with the 
organization of space; he knows that ultimately his 
work must be experienced as the unfolding of space 
in time. Certainly the sensation of architecture, an 
experience in four dimensions, cannot be reproduced 
within the two dimensions of a still photograph. A 
photograph can be about a building; it cannot be 
one. Yet the psychological authenticity of a com- 
petent photograph is so compelling that we accept 
its image as a substitute for the subject-fact itself. 
Repeated proof that a photograph is only a more or 
less relevant observation convinces our mind, but 
not our eyes. Photographers and architects know 
the difference between a building and a photograph, 
yet each for his own reasons hesitates to emphasize 
the discrepancy between fact and aspect. The archi- 
tect publishes photographs—if not unflattering—as 
the equivalent of his work. The photographer, 
unwilling or unprepared to defend his pictures as 


Of the various ill-fitting legacies which 
photography has inherited from painting, 
the most insistent is the idea that the 
individual picture must be a complete 


the expression of personal understanding, hides his 
head under the anonymous black focusing cloth and 
pretends that photography is a faithful witness, 
automatically revealing the objective truth. His 
attitude, while less than candid, is economically 
sound. And probably esthetically sound, too, for 
the power of photography rests on its ability to 
present opinion in the guise of truth. 

If the architect has reason to question the honesty 
of architectural photography, the photographer has 
equal reason to be bored by its vacuity. If on his 
Saturday holiday the photographer photographs an 
anonymous American farmhouse, he will consider 
the rich miscellany of life facts surrounding and 
attached to the building as a legitimate and revealing 
part of his subject. He will want his photographs to 
possess a sense of the local earth and light and 
weather, of the life pattern of the inhabitants, of the 
presence of animals, of meagerness or richness. If it 
is subsequently discovered that the house was 
derived from a design by Bulfinch—and the photo- 
grapher returns on a weekday assignment—he will 
push these environmental irrelevancies from his 
mind, and restrict his attention to the division of 
the facades, the interior plan, the structural system, 
and the ornamental details. What on Saturday was a 
countryside has become merely a site; trees have 
become landscaping, the inhabitants have become 
residents, and life has become a circulation pattern. 
It is difficult to judge how much of this emaciation 
of subject matter is due to the prejudices of the 
architectural profession, and how much to the 
tradition of architectural photography itself. 

In its earliest days, photography fell in love with 
the documentation of the past’s great monuments— 
the mediaeval cathedrals, the classical ruins, the 
pyramids. The cultures which had given birth to 
these buildings were dead; only the beautiful object 
remained, an expression of pure form. And so the 
building appeared in the photographs—in the precise 
isolation of timelessness. These impressive and 
highly abstracted documents became a model for 
later photographers to follow. Even the newest 
building could be neatly insulated, in a photograph, 
from the environment that had helped form it. 

To return to the photographer and the farmhouse. 
Certainly, the quality of the prairie light is not a 
part of the architectural solution. But it is a part of 
the architectural problem—one of the subjective 
realities of rural life to be organized by the architect. 
And the photograph can tell much of the life in 
which the architecture found its form. The photo- 
grapher must of course draw the line of relevancy 
somewhere. The barnyard boots, standing on the 
kitchen porch—surely they are irrelevant. Probably. 

Perhaps the tangled ambiguities of architectural 
photography do sometimes serve the needs of the 
critic-historian. Among the hundreds of photographs 
of, for example, Louis Sullivan’s Carson Pirie Scott 
building, it is surely possible to find at least one 
that will demonstrate beyond question that the 
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John Szarkowski, Garrick Building. 


structural concept was horizontal, vertical, skeletal, 
cellular, or possibly tubular. Doubtless the proof 
for other interpretations lies buried in a dozen un- 
discovered negative files. Historians, it is true, 
speak of objective as opposed to subjective photo- 
graphs. This distinction may be a useful fiction, but 
it should be understood that in fact only incompe- 
tence can rescue the photographer from the personal 
judgment of his own seeing. The historian's idea of 
objectivity in an architectural photograph seems to 
be defined in terms of a set technical procedure, 
which will automatically reveal the impersonal and 
balanced truth of a building. This procedure can be 
defined with a fair degree of precision; the photo- 
graph should be made early in the morning of an 
overcast day, with shadowless light and an un- 
peopled street. Objectivity demands that detail in 
the shadow of the cornice be revealed with the same 
clarity as that which receives direct sunlight, the 
intention of the architect notwithstanding. The 
building should be seen in two-point perspective 
(no converging verticals) from as far away as possible- 
(minimum foreshortening) and from the angle 
shown in the architect's original rendering. The 
rendering was of course made as part of the archi- 
tect’s sales program, but has presumably gained 
objectivity with age. I do not of course mean to say 
that such photographs cannot be relevant and ex- 
pressive, but merely that they are not inherently 
objective. 

_ Ihave said that architectural photography is 
capable of expressing relevant, responsible, cohesive 
meaning, and have tried to demonstrate that this 
potential is not being realized. I believe that before 
it can be realized the photographer must be made 
responsible for the content as well as for the execu- 
tion of his work. This responsibility cannot end 
with the making of the photographs. The photo- 
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grapher should also select, from the total number of 
photographs made, those that, as a group, conform 
most closely to his understanding of the subject. If 
he is to be more than a sensitive technician, it will 
be inconsistent for him to submit proofs—alternative 
versions of the truth— from which an editor will 
pick the most true. Even a picture sequence should 
be the photographer’s province. 

Of the various ill-fitting legacies which photo- 
graphy has inherited from painting, the most insis- 
tent is the idea that the individual picture must be a 
complete statement. Often one photograph will 
stand alone; more often, a series of photographs can 
convey a meaning greater than the sum of the in- 
dividual images. The individual pictures of a photo- 
graphic essay can be considered as sentences. Each 
should have clarity and precision of form, but their 
functions will vary profoundly. Some will define the 
problem and state the photographer's approach, 
some will be narrative, some fundamentally illustra- 
tive, some parenthetical and suggestive, some 
declamatory, and some will state conclusions. Some 
will stand as independent statements; others will be 
relatively meaningless out of context. The sequence 
in which these photographs appear is obviously 
important. If a photographic essay or book is indeed 
conceived as a unit, and not simply as a portfolio, it 
should be studied from beginning to end— not 
perused at random. 

The photographer without a working knowledge 
of the problems, processes, and formal concerns of 
architecture will, if left to his own devices, produce 
only a caricature of his subject. Naturally, in any 
field of photography the serious worker must under- 
stand his subject as well as his tools and processes. 

Photography of architecture should be less pre- 
occupied with the finished building—an object — 
and more interested in the human and technical 


processes which precede and produce it. Work 
progress shots are made regularly during the con- 
struction of any important building. The dreary in- 
competence of most such work has perhaps blinded 
architects and historians to the fact that perceptive 
photographs made during construction can often 
reveal aspects of a building's concept more power- 
fully than photographs of the completed building. 
They also can, and should, give a sense of the 
excitement of the act of building. The magnificent 
series by Lewis Hine on the construction of the 
Empire State Building, more than the countless 
photographs made of the finished work, conveys a 
powerful sense of the building's real meaning—of 
its technical boldness, its formal timidity, and its 
lack of humanity. 

Architecture is not only a collection of buildings, 
it is a process. Perhaps the most exciting part of this 
process takes place before the ground is broken. Is 
it possible that photography (which in other contexts 
has recorded trust, jealousy, boredom, fatigue, 
tenacity and cooperation) is incapable of document- 
ing the marvelously complex relationship of archi- 
tect, client, and contractor? A thorough and incisive 
documentation in photographs and text of the birth 
of one building—from preliminary conversations, 
through the struggles of concept, planning and 
construction, to the use of the completed building— 
would be more revealing than sketchy vignettes of a 
hundred equally important works. Since such a 
project has never been tried, it cannot be confidently 
said to be impossible. 

I believe that architectural photography will 
achieve its highest degree of clarity and intensity of 
meaning when the functions of cameraman, critic 
and editor are combined in a single person. Or at 
least, directed by a single person. Because of occu- 
pational prejudice I have referred to this man as the 
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John Szarkowski, Carson, Pirie, Scott. 


photographer; another name would do as well. It is This article has been reprinted with kind permission 
possible that an editor knowledgeable in the sub- from Art in America where it originally appeared in 


stance as well as the jargon of photography could Number Two 1959, Vol. 47. 
operate effectively as a photographic director, in ' 

collaboration with a skilled cameraman. Possible, 
but unlikely. And I believe unnecessary. In photo- 
graphy’s early years its techniques were mysterious 
and intractable. The basic processes have now been 
simplified to the point where a high degree of 
competence is within the reach of any genuinely 
serious amateur. This amateur is in no sense a 
dilettante. He is free of the necessity of earning his 
living by photography, but not of the obligations of 
responsible statement and effective craft. Possibly it 
will be through the work of such amateur photo- 
graphers— professional architects, historians, ог 
teachers—that a new approach to architectural 
photography will evolve. The recent photographic 
book Form and Space in Japanese Architecture—by 
Norman F. Carver Jr., an architect —demonstrated 
both by its concept and its performance that signifi- 
cant architectural photography need not be the 
work of a professional. 

But whether the work of professionals or ama- 
teurs, and with or without the general blessing of 
architects, critics, magazines, or even photo- 
graphers, architectural photography will change, 
and broaden its concern. Photography will express 
more than a polite and circumscribed interest in a 
building's superficial form. It will in its own 
language suggest the impetus of human need under- 
lying that form, and explore the personal and social 
act of creative building. Photography assumes this 
subject matter because it lies in the world of human P 
values, where the camera is most at home. ш a 
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John Szarkowski, Chicago Auditorium. Courtesy The Idea of Louis Sullivan, 1956. 
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Perhaps the most well known and least attended to 
fact about photography is that it was an outgrowth 
of older graphic media. It is not simply the case that 
the subject matter or the mode of treating subjects 
in photography was adopted wholesale from paint- 
ing, drawing and printmaking, but the very instru- 
ment of photography, the camera, was developed to 
standards of design and need set by artists and 
draughtsmen of the sixteenth, seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. The camera, or as it was 
originally known, the camera obscura, was a devel- 
opment of the late Italian Renaissance. It was 
originally suggested as an aide in the production of 
pictures in perspective, but like all new instruments, 
it had to be refined and perfected. Although we 
tend to think of camera imagery as being a natural 
standard towards which painters were inevitably 
drawn, the fact of the matter is that the perfection 
of the camera worked in exactly the opposite 
manner. In other words, camera makers—box 
makers and opticians—had to meet the standards of 
the pictorial arts—they had to produce a machine 
that could meet the demands of clarity, tonality and 
delineation that were already in place. This process 
took nearly three centuries and was completed just 
about the time of the invention of photography in 
the late 1830s. The camera came into being as an 
aide to painters and topographical draughtsmen— it 
had to meet the standards of representation with 
which they were already completely familiar. 

It should not be surprising, then, that the very 
earliest architectural photographs fall considerably 
off the mark of first rate architectural rendering 
that had been established by the Dutch School of 
painters in the mid-seventeenth century by such 
painters as Jan Vermeer the Elder, Pieter de Hooch 
and Saenredam. It was not until the introduction of 
the wet plate system of photography in the early 
1850s that photographers could approach the very 
high standard of architectural renderings that had 


Paul Strand, Wall Street, 1919, from Camera Work Vol. XLII 


been established a full two centuries earlier. 

Because of the very long exposures required by 
the first photographic processes—the French 
Daguerreotype and the British Calotype—stationary 
monuments like churches and buildings proved to 
be natural subjects for the camera. The Daguerreo- 
type process had one major drawback—it was not a 
print process—each plate was a unique picture. In 
1840, the French Daguerreotypist-publisher, 
N.M.P. Lerebours initiated the publication of 
Excursions Daguerriennes, a group of aquatint prints 
derived (i.e., copied by hand) from daguerreotype 
plates. From 1840 through 1844, one hundred and 
fourteen prints, the great majority of them archi- 
tectural and landscape views, were published by 
Lerebours. 

The first book illustrated with photographs, The 
Pencil of Nature, was published in London in in- 
stallments between 1844 and 1846. The publisher 
was W.H. F. Talbot, the inventor of the Calotype 
process, a negative/positive process that is the fore- 
runner of modern photography. The great advance 
of the Calotype over the Daguerreotype was the 
ability to produce many hundreds of prints from 
one negative. The Pencil of Nature was illustrated 
with original photographs tipped onto stiff cardboard 
backing. The first two views in The Pencil are archi- 
tectural photographs: Plate I, “Part of Queen's 
College, Oxford,” and Plate II, “View of the Воше- 
vards at Paris.” The view of Queen’s College is 
interesting, in great part because of its crudeness. 
Neither the base of the building nor the statuary 
standing upon the arched roof are fully visible— 
both are cut off and for an obvious reason. The 
photographer could not move back far enough to 
show the building in its entirety. In fact, the horizon 
line is just above the first story of the building which 
means that the photograph was made from a second 
story window facing the building across the street. 
This urban cramping would turn out to have major 


implications for architectural photography by the 
end of the century. Aside from the oddness of the 
cropping, the view of Queen’s College is strictly 
conventional. The building is shown in two point 
perspective allowing the viewer a good look at the 
front and one side of the building. 

In France towards the end of the 1840s, a number 
of artists-turned-photographers adapted Talbot’s 
process to their own needs. Talbot’s process worked 
best when the sensitive “film” (it was really photo- 
graphically sensitive paper) was used wet or moist. 
The French, particularly Gustave LeGray, Charles 
Negré, Henri Le Seq, Maxim DuCamp and Eduard 
Baldus devised means by which the negative mater- 
ial could be prepared well in advance and developed 
and printed some few days after exposure. This 
change in the materials of photography allowed 
these men to wander throughout Paris and France 
(and later through Europe and Africa) freed from 
the constant need for a darkroom. Educated in art 
schools and equipped with a paper negative that 
was inherently unable to give as sharply delineated 
pictures as the Daguerreotype, these photographers 
produced a body of work that was very much in 
keeping with the dominant trends of the other 
graphic arts of the period. These photographers 
were artisans and not commercial photographers. 
Their work was conventional, but conventionally 
beautiful. Unfortunately, the paper negatives were 
difficult and costly to print and a few prints derived 
from these negatives found their way into widely 
circulated books. 


By the late 1850s, nearly all photographers had 
ceased using the paper negative process in favor of 
the wet plate process with the result that architec- 
tural views became crisply detailed across and 
through every plane. While prints from wet plate 
negatives were still too costly to be used extensively 
as illustrations in books, they were cheap enough to 
be sold individually as souvenirs. By the early 1860s, 
nearly every city and town in Europe and America 
had its own city views, produced by local photo- 
graphers and sold in stationery and gift shops. By 
and large, these prints, which were made as souven- 
irs for the Grand Tour of wealthy travellers, were 
undistinguished as pictures. 


In saying that the pictures were undistinguished, 
I do not mean to imply that their quality was poor 
or that they failed to achieve their purpose. On the 
contrary, they were made as souvenirs and as such, 
they provided their audience with just what it 
wanted—clean, straightforward depictions of points 
of interest. These pictures were, from an artistic 
standpoint, self-effacing. That is, they were made 
to illustrate architecture and not the personal 
“vision” of the photographer. To accomplish this 
objective, the photographers fell back upon the 
conventions of architectural illustrations that had 
evolved over the preceding three centuries. The 
views were made in standard one or two point per- 
spective, nearly always in good weather and strong, 
but diffuse light. These conventions of architectural 
depictions come straight out of a tradition of illus- 
trations that took on enormous popularity in 
eighteenth and nineteenth century Europe—the 
travel book. In France, these books generally took 
such titles as Voyages Pittoresque de Naples et de 
Sicilie (Paris, 1788) and Voyage Pittoresque De Paris, 
ou Indication De Tout ce qu'il y a de plus beau dans 
cette Ville, en Peinture, Sculpture & Architecture 


Upward and downward views of familiar 
buildings and objects reveal patterns and forms 
unseen by the casual eye. 


(Paris, fréres De Bare, Librairies, 1778). In England 
very similar books with similar titles enjoyed great 
popularity during the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries: Picturesque Illustration of Ancient Architec- 
ture in Hindostan by James Ferguson (London, 
1948) reportedly sold more than 10,000 copies a 
year for over a decade and The Holy Land, Syria, 
Indemea, Arabia, Egypt and Nubia by David Roberts 
and George Croly (London, 1842-1848) received 
both popular and critical acclaim. 

The noted art critic, John Ruskin, reviewed the 
latter publications and noted of the illustrations by 
David Roberts, 


They were the first studies ever made conscien- 
tiously by an English painter, not to exhibit his 
skill, but to give true portraiture of scenes of 
historical and religious interest. They were faith- 
ful and laborious beyond any outline from nature 
І had ever seen. . . . 

Praeterita II 

While Ruskin may be correct in noting that 
these were the first such views made by an English 
painter, they are in fact very much like the stock-in- 
trade of European architectural illustrations. The 
whole point of producing a souvenir or memento is 
to make a picture that does not claim to be one 
person's vision of what is portrayed— but rather, 
such pictures urge us to believe that anyone might 
have seen the objects of depiction in just this way. 

Architectural photography was dominated by 
such stock views during the period dating from the 
late 1850s through the turn of the century. Even 
today, this tradition survives in the form of travel 
books, books about cities and, of course, in post 
cards. Two notable changes began to be felt in 
architectural photography towards the end of the 
nineteenth century: a) the crowding of buildings in 
cities, and the advent of the skyscraper and b) the 
determination by some photographers that photo- 
graphy could be used as a means of self-conscious 
artistic expression. 

The growth of cities—the construction of building 
upon building in relatively small spaces and the 
growth in the height of buildings brought a new 
challenge to architectural photography. While it 
was always possible for an architectural draughtsman 
to imagine that the building he was rendering was 
seen from a few blocks away and in isolation from 
the rest of the cityscape, photographers had no such 
luxury. If a tall building had to be photographed 
from across the street, one of two possibilities 
presented themselves—looking up at the building 
and introducing a three point perspective with its 
consequent "distortion" or using a very wide angle 
lens which introduced yet another kind of “‘distor- 
tion." Both of these devices of representation work 
against self-effacing photographers—they in fact 
call attention to the oddness of the perspective and 
begin to lay the groundwork for personal expression 
in architectural photography. 

By the turn of the century a new kind of photo- 
graphy appeared on the scene—the expressive 
photographer whose leading idea was to use archi- 
tecture not for itself, but as a means of making 
pictures about ambiance or texture or form. Eugene 
Atget's haunting views of Paris made between 1896 
and 1926 have a quality of the unreal about them. 
Many of Atget’s pictures are not “about” buildings, 
but about a spirit and a vanishing one at that. 
Atget's notion of documenting the death of the Old 


City of Paris is, in itself, self-consciously romantic 
—the view of a past vanishing before one's eyes. 
Yet, Atget’s pictures are not documentary on archi- 
tecture. They are visionary. In part, Atget accom- 
plished his goal by returning to the one point, flat, 
perspective scheme of the Italian Renaissance. But, 
with a difference. He often used a wide angle lens 
and almost never brought off a true one point per- 
spective—the lens most often is shifted a few degrees 
from a perpendicular with the building or statue 
portrayed. The effect is unsettling— buildings are 
slightly skewed— lines do not coalesce. It is not sur- 
prising that Breton and the Surrealists were so taken 
with Atget's work. The photographs look familiar 
and jarringly unfamiliar at the same time. 

The work of the Photo-session photographers— 
Alvin L. Coburn, Edward Steichen, Alfred Stieglitz, 
et al.—often turns to architectural motifs, but not 
for the sake of making “objective” souvenirs or 
mementos. These photographs—in other words, the 
many made of the Flat Iron Building in New York 
City are done in soft focus—often in crepusculine 
light. They are pictures—not of buildings, but of an 
artist's impression of buildings. They are almost 
pictures of pure atmosphere—the building almost 
incidental to the picture. It is the artist's vision that 
counts. 

In the twenties there was a sharp reaction to the 
fuzzy atmosphere of the immediately preceding 
period and the pictures of buildings came to adore 
hard edges and strong lines that moved across and 
in and out of the picture surface. But there were 
two ways of dealing with the lines: the work of 
Laszlo Moholy-Nagy and members of his Bauhaus 
Group (to say nothing of the Russian objectivist 
photographers) shows a great concern with finding 
the unexpected in the familiar and places great 
emphasis on three point perspective. Upward and 
downward views of familiar buildings and objects 
reveal patterns and forms unseen by the casual eye. 
This kind of architectural photography places a 
premium on the ability of a photographer to see 
forms and structure where others cannot. The 
photographer becomes a seer, literally. 

Immediately opposed to this kind of photography 
is the work of Alfred Stieglitz done in the twenties 
and thirties, of Berenice Abbott, Walker Evans, 
and, to some extent of Charles Scheeler, Edward 
Weston and Paul Strand. Here, the emphasis is on 
penetrating the familiar—in a rather strict one point 
perspective. The lines resolve within the frame- 
there is not forced convergence or divergence of lines 
that are, in fact, parallel. The photographer's job is 
to isolate some aspect of the familiar and endow it 
with meaning. This is most often done by using 
lenses of long focal length that collapse distant and 
near places. All of the planes seem to “bunch toge- 
ther" at the surface. And the pictures become, not 
architectural views, but statements about the formal 
interrelation of line and tone. 

These thoughts on architectural photography are 
far from exhaustive. What I have wanted to do is to 
show how styles in architectural photography have 
changed with changing notions of the photographer's 
role in depiction, with the changing expectations of 
the audience and with the changes in architecture 
themselves. m 
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Aaron Siskind, Walker Warehouse, 1952-3 


Architectural Photography in Chicago 
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By David Travis 


When Aaron Siskind came to Chicago in the 19505, 
most of the city’s major Sullivan buildings still 
stood. The Auditorium, the Walker Warehouse, the 
Schiller Building, the Stock Exchange, the Carson, 
Pirie, Scott Store, commercial buildings, and several 
residences, as well as a few industrial structures 
were available to the architect, scholar, or photo- 
grapher. In this city could also be seen the work of 
Frank Lloyd Wright, Mies Van der Rohe, and their 
pupils. Historians were beginning to concur that no 
history of modern architecture could exclude 
Chicago and that this muscular, ever-changing city 
was distinctly American. 

Its setting for architecture distinguished Chicago, 
as evident by the host of writers who described it, 
among them Willa Cather and Hamlin Garland. 
Architects like Sullivan wrote of Chicago as a city 
celestially positioned on God's earth. “There was a 
time a city some three-hundred thousand strong 
stood beside the shore of a great and very wonderful 
lake with a wonderful horizon and wonderful daily 
moods. Above the rim of its horizon rose sun and 
moon in their times, the one spreading o'er its 
surface a glory of rubies; its companion, at the full, 
an entrancing sheen of mottled silver. At other 
times far to the west in the after-glow of sunset the 
delicate bright crescent poised in farewell slowly 
dimmed and passed from sight. Around this city, in 
ever-expanding areas, in fancied semi-circles, lay a 
beauteous prairie, born companion of the lake."'! 

In that long-ago innocence, buildings grew. 
“Here indeed is an architecture to be studied! 

For the roar of the streets is not louder than the 
roar of what lines the streets—a quarreling herd, 
ranging mile after mile, pressing hard, shoulder to 


shoulder, tied hands, tied feet, leering and howling 
at the passer, or smirking and winking and giggling. 
Oh, this hocus-pocus, does it not sicken one in his 
heart?”’? 

That too was Chicago; that too was Louis 
Sullivan. The city was not a stylish capital, nor a 
we-did-the-best-we-could apology. It represented the 
gamble of opportunity and speculation, the playful- 
ness of pride and well-being—a hustler’s town, 
chronically booming. And in its fast-buck growth it 
was a city that gave Carl Sandburg and Nelson 
Algren something to write about. Algren, writing in 
1961 said of Chicago: 


To the east were the moving waters as far as the 
eye could follow. 

To the west a sea of grass as far as the mind 
might reach. 


Waters restlessly, with every motion, slipping out 
of used colors for new. So that each fresh wind 
off the lake washed the prairie 

grasses with used sea colors: The prairie moved in 
the light like a 

secondhand sea. Till between the waters and the 
wind came the marked-down 


derelicts with dollar signs for eyes. 


Looking for any prairie portage at all that hadn’t 
yet built a jail. 


Beside any old secondhand sea.’ 


Among the visiting observers of Chicago was 
Gertrude Stein. Relating her fascination for Chica- 


go’s prairie expansiveness to its architecture, she 
wrote: “The central part is a beautiful city. They 
told us that the modern high buildings had been 
invented in Chicago and not in New York. That is 
interesting. It is interesting that it should have been 
done where there was plenty of land to build on and 
put in New York where it is narrow and so must be 
high of necessity. Choice is always more pleasing 
that anything necessary.” 

The lake and the prairie landscape not only 
provided an ideal setting for office buildings that 
the city's commercial growth demanded, but made 
Chicago scenic and powerful. The buildings along 
South Michigan Avenue are still monumental, regi- 
mental in their confrontation with the lake front 
and the sun, which on clear mornings rakes and 
pieces them with a luminous charge that begins 
each day. The evening sun belongs to backdoor 
Chicago: the warehouses, expressways, corner 
stores, neighborhoods, the suburbs and prairie to 
the west. 

There is not a photograph for every experience— 
visual, literary, or architectural—that has occurred 
in Chicago. There are not enough photographers 
for that. Photography is not a matter decided by 
time, place, light, weather, or good fortune. It is 
decided by perception, recognition and imagina- 
tion. Without perception we would be left with 
the mechanical response: fact without thesis, 
photography without guts or vision. Architectural 
photography is not the glorification of a client's 
achievement or the clarification of an architect's 
self-satisfaction. It is the result of a photographer's 
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Aaron Siskind, Chicago Facade, 1953-4 


imagination in response to the appearance that a 
building leaves on the character of a city. It is the 
response of an imagination informed by architecture. 
Architectural photography does not glorify a 
client’s achievement or clarify an architect’s self 
satisfaction. It is the result of a photographer’s 
imagination responding to the appearance that a 
building leaves on the character of a city. It is the 
response of an imagination informed by architecture. 
Architectural photographs are first of all photo- 
graphs, and it is impossible to knowingly accept 
them as substitutes for the buildings themselves. 
No mechanism allows the unbiased transfer of de- 
scriptive information from nature or from another 
medium. Architectural photographs are two- 
dimensional compositions, as are drawings and 
paintings, and therefore are sometimes more easily 
compared with two-dimensional pictures than with 
the buildings from which they were made. 
Architectural photography is the closest thing we 
have, however, toward an objective description ofa 
building’s appearance, and because of that an 
enormous discipline has grown up around its use. 
This discipline can limit those whose artistic 
ambitions favor the cultivation of fantasy, novelty, 
or personality. Such ambitions are more easily satis- 
fied in a decorative rather than in a descriptive art. 
Responding to the modern mania for self-expression, 
Walker Evans said that the hardest thing to do in 
photography was to get oneself out of the picture. 
The imagination necessary for great architectural 
photographs is of a different type, rather than of a 
lower quality, from the one which decorates our 


gallery walls and entrance lobbies. 

It seems impossible to demand of an artist that a 
subject, which is a separate art in itself, be first 
rectified through the swings and tilts of a cumber- 
some view camera and then be given over to the 
perversities of photographic chemistry, let alone an 
architect’s or client’s direction. Not only must the 
photographer conquer technique and personality, 
but he is also at the mercy of weather, the limitation 
of optical placement, and photographic merchan- 
dise. Beyond that there is the struggle with time 
and light, without which a photograph is but a 
whimper. Such limitations defeat most photogra- 
phers by encouraging them to replace imagination 
and recognition with craftsmanship, or optical 
novelties and cliches. In such a confusion of motives 
it is all too easy to rest our critical faculties and 
standards by concluding that if a photograph is a 
useful record it is not a work of art. 

A critical problem is to transcend the inherent 
limitations of photography, and rather to acknowl- 
edge its accomplishments and potentials. The 
American painter and photographer, Charles 
Sheeler, probably best expressed it: “1 have come to 
value photography more and more for those things 
which I can accomplish, rather than to discredit it 
for the things which can only be achieved through 
another medium."5 

“When photographers of the nineteenth century 
first used their cameras to describe architecture, 
they were concerned with buildings the content of 
which had died, however alive the forms may have 
remained. The Acropolis was empty, and the 
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Self-portrait of Richard Nickel, 1961 


mem 
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pageants on the porches of Chartres were only a 
souvenir of the great medieval morality plays. Only 
the forms remained to be photographed. Such an 
approach became a habit, and then a virtue, until 
the building in the photograph became as isolated 
from life as the insect in amber. In our own day 
perhaps the best architectural photographs have 
been the casual products of the photographer- 
journalist, where the life that surrounds and nour- 
ishes the building is seen or felt. If an understanding 
of architectural form were added to such an 
approach, photography might become a powerful 
critical medium, rather than a superficially descrip- 
tive опе.” 

That statement by John Szarkowski is the best 
statement of what may be called the humanistic 
concern for architectural photography. His inspira- 
tion in preparing the book from which it is quoted, 
The Idea of Louis Sullivan, was not visual or archi- 
tectural, but literary. *My introduction to Louis 
Sullivan had come, not through his buildings, but 
through his intoxicating, inspiring writings. These 
writings showed a man who had demanded whole- 
ness—total humanity—with the passion of few men 
before or since." 

The concern for wholeness in photography has 
had its most recent American spokesman in another 
Szarkowski hero, Walker Evans. Evans had worked 
with a desire to understand the particulars of our 
culture. Through his photographs one begins to 


sense that nothing can be understood about America 
until the shingles of the houses, the smokestacks 
and watertowers of the buildings, or the particular 
contents of bedroom dressers or Boston window 
sills were noticed and appreciated. Except for his 
early photographs of the Brooklyn Bridge and the 
United States Hotel in Saratoga Springs, Evans 
found what he felt was great among the common 
and the neglected. Evans therefore did not devote 
his architectural photography to an appreciation of 
the work of a single architect, for his observations 
were as original in his chosen medium, as any of 
theirs. He set his sights on the uniqueness of 
America. He did not seek to glorify America or her 
vernacular expressions, just to know them and 
picture them in photographs. Though his early 
photographs struggle with the configurations of 
shape almost to the exclusion of subject matter, 
after 1930 his passion for American culture balanced 
and then outweighed his initial, playful photographic 
formalism. 

Szarkowski's own photography was in some Ways 
an extension of Evans's, or at least they shared such 
similar views that it is impossible to discern whether 
Szarkowski is describing Evans or his own exper- 
ience in his statement about the objectives of the 
photographer: “The photographer must define his 
subject with an educated awareness of what it is and 
what it means; he must describe it with such sim- 
plicity and sureness that the result seems an 
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unchallengeable fact, not merely the record of a 
photographer’s opinion; yet the picture itself should 
possess a taut athletic grace, an inherent structure, 
that gives it a life in metaphor."* 

When Aaron Siskind, another photographer 
closely connected to Chicago, came to teach at the 
Institute of Design in 1951, he was of the opinion 
that the photographic medium was meant to serve 
purely the documentary needs of a culture. The 
subject of his early photographs (in the 19305) was 
Harlem and its people. He was also photographing 
the architecture of Tabernacle City, a Methodist 
camp on Martha’s Vineyard. He became a member 
of the Photo League in New York City, a group of 
documentary photographers with radical political 
tendencies, but in 1941, after their criticism of his 
exhibition of the Tabernacle City photographs, he 
resigned, never to return to social documentary 
photography. About his changing notions of photo- 
graphy he wrote in 1945: “Last year I spent the 
summer at the famous New England fishing village 
of Gloucester, and made a series of photographic 
still-lifes. . . . For the first time in my life, subject 
matter, as such, had ceased to be of primary impor- 
tance. . . For some reason or other there was in me 
the desire to see the world clean and fresh and alive, 
as primitive things are clean and fresh and alive. 
The so-called documentary picture left me wanting 
something. ””? 

Siskind had developed through the Tabernacle 
City photographs a statement of the value and 
mystery of detail seen just as it melts into abstraction 
and thus gains the potential of being something 
else. This was not a denial of the rest of the world, 
but rather his belief that a picture was complete if 
relationships were seen among a few details or 
tonalities. In 1956, after he had been in Chicago for 
a few years, he clarified his approach, which had by 
then become a purely artistic experience. ““When І 
make a photograph I want it to be an altogether 
new object, complete and self-contained, whose 
basic condition is order."'!? That much is parallel 
with architecture, but the order that would be 
present in an architectural photograph would not 
necessarily be an architectural order. For example, 
Siskind's photographs of Sullivan's Walker Ware- 
house are among the most beautiful ever made, 
even though they tell us little about the building as 
a structure or as a piece of architecture. Siskind's 
photographs are not pieces that would add up to a 
complete understanding of the Walker Warehouse. 
They are compositions in which the photographer 
has established a new order. Siskind's order is sym- 
pathetic to Sullivan's—the photographs reveal the 
beauty of that building's details—so that one 
wonders if the configurations are Siskind's or 
Sullivan's. 

In 1953, however, the Walker Warehouse was 
demolished. Its demise demonstrated to Siskind 
and his students that they were working against 
time, but they were also up against the character of 
the city described in the not-so-famous lines of 
Sandburg's “Chicago,” 


“Fierce as a dog with tongue lapping for action, 
cunning as a savage pitted against the wilderness, 
Bareheaded, 
Shoveling, 
Wrecking, 
Planning, 
Building, breaking, rebuilding.” '! 


or in his poem, “The Windy City,” 


“Put the city up; tear it down; 
put it up again; let us find a city. 
Let us remember the little violet-eyed 
man who gave all, praying, ‘Dig and 
dream, dream and hammer, till your 
city comes." ? 


Sullivan had been given his start by this dream-and- 
hammer city, and now his work and the work of his 
contemporaries were situated on land that had 
become more valuable for other commercial uses. 
Large and small buildings had already gone down 
and been replaced even during the architects life- 
time. Adler and Sullivan's Central Music Hall, 
Borden Block, Leopold residence, Hyman residence, 
Brand Store, Brand Building, Zion Temple, Sterns 
residence, Kuh residence, Peck Building, Ryerson 
Charities Trust Building, Standard Club, Felsenthal 
Building, Crane Factory, Chicago Cold Storage 
Exchange Warehouse, Sinai Temple on Indiana 
Avenue, Transportation Building of the Columbian 
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Richard Nickel, Garrick Theater, 1961? 


Exposition, Crane Company Office Building had all 
been demolished before 1935, the time Hugh 
Morrison published the first book on Sullivan. By 
1972, the list was to be longer and included the 
Chicago Stock Exchange, leaving only two major 
buildings in Chicago by one of her greatest archi- 
tects. 

The placement of shapes and tonalities that 
makes Siskind's details complete pictures would be 
an unlikely beginning for a polished technique in 
architectural photography for any of his students. 
Siskind's images combined the aesthetics of the 
American abstract expressionists. In contrast to this 
approach, the vast majority of nineteenth century 
architectural photographs are views and not details. 
Even nineteenth century landscape photography 
detail, as we know them from Weston or Strand, 
are rare. The diminution of scale or perhaps the 
lack of the meaning of a scale relating to human 
experience that is obvious in Miro or Klee, becomes 
the starting point of the Siskind photograph. In 
fact, the Siskind photographs which show an entire 
building are usually less successful than those which 
show details. By the 1950s, Siskind's students had 
available to them the work of their teacher and the 
work that Szarkowski published on Sullivan in 1956. 

Szarkowski's photographs, however, were not 
particularly hailed by the students at the Institute of 
Design, for they contained elements other than 
those of objective architectural description, and 
were considered artistically less pure. Szarkowski 
explains that as he “Берап to work I found, to my 
own surprise, that I was seeing this building not 
with the decorous disinterest with which a photo- 
grapher is supposed to approach a work of formal 
architecture, but as a real building, which people 
had worked in and maimed and ignored and perhaps 
loved, and which I felt was deeply important. I 
found myself concerned not only with the building's 
art-facts but with its life-facts." !3 

One of Siskind's students, Richard Nickel, al- 
though he maybe quibbled with Szarkowski on 
a few fine points, eagerly absorbed Szarkowski's 

work. He made notes on Szarkowski's choice of 
lighting, and even duplicated some of his camera 
positions and views. Perhaps Nickel was receptive 
to Szarkowski's style because he felt it would be 
useful towards the larger project of photographing 
the catalogue of the Adler and Sullivan buildings. 
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Patrice Grimbert, Chicago, © 1972. 


To a photographer-scholar borrowing such a style is 
like borrowing a tool. Scholarship is only possible 
through such borrowing. To be less generous, 
though, one might say that because a new syntax of 
photographic composition. is not apparent in Nickel’s 
photography it contained no new perception either. 
But such perceptions occur but once or twice in a 
generation and unlike Siskind, Nickel felt his talent 
was to be used in service of architecture and not for 
his own personal artistic advancement. 

If our judgement should favor the position that 
Nickel situated his photography somewhere between 
Siskind’s and Szarkowski’s, so be it. It does not 
diminish his accomplishments, which were to make 
sensitive and articulate records of the architecture 
of a man of genius through scholarship, photo- 
graphy, and the rescue work he helped-to perform 
toward the conservation of some of the most im- 
portant fragments of the demolished buildings. 

In 1961 Sullivan’s great skyscraper, the Schiller 
Building, was demolished. Its landmark status did 
not protect it from the pressure for additional 
parking space. In May of 1960, Nickel learned of 
the scheduled demolition and received permission 
from the owners to photograph it. As Norman 
Mark related in an article for the Inland Architect, 
“For three months ће began to work at midnight 
after the last movie and continued until dawn. He 
would set his camera in the balcony just as the last 
bit of popcorn was being vacuumed, position his 
lights on the main floor, return to the balcony to 
focus his camera, go back to adjust lights. Some- 
times he would be able to take only two pictures 
after eight hours of difficult work. . . Nickel was 
put on the city payroll to supervise the salvage 
job. . . Soon, carefully saved bits and pieces of 
plaster, tile and concrete were being stored at Navy 
Pier. It was symbolic plucked fruit, all that was left 
of a landmark in a city that had created modern 
architecture, but now which seemed uninterested in 
its own achievement. . . As a final tribute, Nickel 
grimly photographed the Garrick (Schiller) as it fell, 
recording for all time the muscle and bones that 
held it together.” !4 

1961 was a busy year for Nickel. After the 
Schiller fell, the Cable and the Republic by Holabird 


and Roche went down. Nickel was the official 
photographer before their funerals. His master's 
thesis photographs of 1957 on Sullivan architecture 
must have seemed like souvenirs of a richer time, a 
time when he and Szarkowski roamed in a city filled 
with the first great buildings of modern American 
architecture. In the course of his studies he was able 
to take photographs that concentrated on the 
brutality and pathos of demolition and abandon- 
ment. No other photographer, not Siskind or 
Szarkowski, had been able to relate this special 
sense of defeat and outrage as he did in his photo- 
graphs of the Schiller. The building had not only 
lost its function within the Chicago Loop, it had 
lost its being. It was gone for everyone. Nickel's 
years of research and observation provided him an 
eye educated by architecture like no other photo- 
grapher's. His eye would avoid spectacular lighting 
when he was seeking structure or novelty when he 
was seeking the best position for a general elevation. 
His was an eye perfectly informed by architecture. 
The kind of composition of which Siskind was 
the master provided students such as Nickel and his 
contemporaries with a system of composition that 
made architectural detail delightful. Even Szar- 
kowski's details occasionally express this new com- 
positional grammar. Taken on the whole, however, 
Szarkowski's photographs more often related the 
building, detail or ornament to something outside 
the building, either to nature or to human use and 
presence. One thing that is easy to see in the 
Szarkowski photographs is the importance of the 
human figure. One characteristic common to most 
architectural photographs is that people are usually 
significant only as scale indicators or garnish. People 
make everything more difficult, especially architec- 
tural photography, but if one thing is natural to a 
building it 15 people. That Nickel learned to incor- 
porate the human figure into his compositions is 
evident from a photograph of a man waiting for a 
State Street bus along side of the Carson, Pirie, 
Scott Store. Such photographs for Nickel were 
more the exception than the rule. He was more at 
home working alone with the building. His photo- 
graphs whisper to the viewer of the hours of con- 
templation that might have preceded any number of 


the photographs. Even the man at the bus stop can 
be read as a symbol for Nickel’s own patience and 
loneliness. 

In April 1972, Nickel was killed during a cave-in 
and buried beneath the rubble of the Chicago Stock 
Exchange floor. His body was recovered on May 9 
after the building had been leveled. Every day for 
months he had been in the building, directing the 
removal of a staircase for the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art or photographing for the eventual recon- 
struction of the Trading Room in the Art Institute 
of Chicago or trying to save some piece of it for 
himself. 

The photographs that Nickel made during his life 
compare well with other commercial work and with 
work by Siskind or Szarkowski. Each had a purpose 
different from the others. Nickel’s photographs did 
not turn into the remorseful images of a champion 
for a lost cause or the angry images of a frustrated 
crusader. He did not demean his photography to 
propaganda. His photographs are the proud and 
clear statements of а man who followed the frag- 
mentary clues of a genius whose architecture and 
influence spread radially from a city which 


keeps spreading itself all over the prairie 
grass, always wider 

and whiter: the high broken horizon of its 
towers overlooks this 

inland sea with more dignity than Athen's 
and more majesty than 

Troy's. Yet the caisson below the towers 
somehow never secure 

a strong natural grip on the prairie grass! 


As the camera glimpses Chicago, she sits calm 
and solid for one moment or a decade, but then her 
growth once again scars the long-wasted prairie 
with scandals and miracles. Her image is not the 
glossy sky-blue of coffee table books nor for very 
long the diary's record of the atmosphere of good 
behavior. She has the image of a masculine temper. 
The photographer's ground glass and film fix only 
the skin of progress, though the photographer 
senses the muscle of constant change. The poet pins 


Patrice Grimbert, Chicago (C) 1972. 


her down for a line or two, even though she takes 
no notice. She forces her simple credo through his 
words: 


I have seen 
The old gods go 
And the new gods come. 


Day by day 

And year by year 
The idols fall 
And the idols rise. 


Today 
І worship the hammer.'5 m 


David Travis is the Curator of the Photography 
Collection at the Art Institute of Chicago. 


!Louis Sullivan, The Autobiography of an Idea, Dover Publica- 
tions, New York, 1956, page 241. 


?Louis Sullivan, from Kindergarten Chats, quoted in The Idea of 
Louis Sullivan by John Szarkowski, University of Minnesota 
Press, Minneapolis, 1956, page 29. 

3Nelson Algren, Chicago City on the Make, Angel Island Pub- 
lishing, Inc., Oakland, 1961, page 85. 

“Gertrude Stein, Everybody's Autobiography, Random House, 
Inc., New York, 1937, Page 201 (Vintage Books Edition, 1973). 


SCharles Sheeler, from Charles Sheeler by C. Rourke, quoted 
from The History of Photography by Beaumont Newhall, The 
Museum of Modern Art, New York, 1964, page 117. 


John Szarkowski, The Idea of Louis Sullivan, University of 
Minnesota Press, Minneapolis, 1956, from the “Photographer’s 
Forward," page iii. 

трыа. John Szarkowski, page iii. 

8John Szarkowski, op. cit. page iii. 

9 Aaron Siskind, Photographers on Photography, edited by Nathan 
Lyons, Prentice-Hall, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey, 1966, 
page 96, from “The Drama of Objects,” published in “Міпісат 
Photography,” vol. 8, no. 9, 1945. 
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HE FIRST successful photograph was taken in 1826. 

It happened to be an architectural study of rooftops, taken 
from the window of the photographer, Nicephore Niepce. Architec- 
ture consistently has fascinated the photographer since that time. Not 
only has the completed, static building attracted the photographer’s 
privileged eye, but so too has the process of building, the аззет у of 
disparate elements into a constructed unity. 

Many photographers, including some featured in this issue, are 
riveted by such sights. Catherine Wagner, in particular, spoke of her 
Sunday afternoons in the construction yards photographing a building 
site. She would sit on a nearby pipe, with her hardhat on, and look 
around at the yard to compose her picture—the beams, re-bars, 
trusses, 2 х 45, scaffolding, and all the elements of architecture— 
and commented that it was like sitting in a garden, looking at 
various flowers. 

Nature, a familiar photographic subject since the art began, is being 
supplanted slowly by images of construction and of buildings. If 
nature is photographed today, it is often done so with a nostalgic sigh. | 
Man is creating a new photographic imagery for himself based on the 
urban landscape, an imagery cluttered with buildings, streets, and 
people. This imagery has replaced the natural one which preceded it. 
Trees and grass give way to skyscrapers and concrete in an urban 
world which carries with it great, and often fascinating, perplexity. 
We present a group of photographers' portfolios who revel in this 
fascination, and possibly show us a way to organize the perplexity. 
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Hollywood, 1978 
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View of Midtown from Fifth Avenue and 49th Street, New York City, 1975, Courtesy Fraenkel Gallery. 


The world, in Nicholas Nixon's photographs, is one 
which appears to make perfect sense. From the 
punctiliously exact point in space which the photo- 
grapher has assigned to us, every building, freeway, 
streetlamp, billboard and smokestack effortlessly 
falls into its place. Someone unfamiliar with these 
cities, in fact, almost might be fooled into believing 
that they are exquisitely detailed miniatures, con- 
structed by an overwrought but talented craftsman, 
possibly for the purpose of being photographed. 


Nixon's pictures of cities call to mind those of his 
nineteenth-century predecessor, Carleton E. 
Watkins. Although Watkins’ primary concern was 
the landscape, he, like Nixon, knew well the ad- 
vantage of the elevated point of view, the wide 
perspective, and the inexhaustible mystery of the 
world clearly described. Where Watkins was un- 
cannily gifted in his ability to juggle large com- 
ponents of the landscape into their inarguably right 
places, Nixon accomplishes a similar balancing act 
with small bits of infinite detail. Indeed, “View of 
the North End, Boston" seems to be a picture of 
literally millions of things, each set forth with pro- 
nounced and astonishing clarity. 


There can be no question that Nixon's photo- 
graphs are about the way cities look. Yet despite 
their apparent objectivity, one senses in them an 
unmistakably benign quality, as in Watkins’ land- 
scapes. While not exactly contradicting the general 
human perception of the way cities are, from 
Nixon’s viewpoint there is no dirt and no grime; the 
mundane scars of urban activity disappear. Ultim- 
ately the photographs are reassuring, for they 
evidence an inherent order, a deep-rooted beauty in 
the world, dependent neither on human wisdom 
nor folly. 


—Jeffrey Fraenkel 


Feffrey Fraenkel is the founder and director of Fraenkel 
Gallery, a San Francisco gallery devoted to photography. 
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View of the Mother Church and Christian Science Center, Boston, 1975, Courtesy, Fraenkel Gallery. 
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View of North End, Boston, 1975, Courtesy Fraenkel Gallery. 27 
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Pathfinder #36 


Underpass #2 


Pathfinder #14 
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from The New West 
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from The Nezo West 


South from Rocky Flats, Jefferson County, Colorado 


“The form the 
photographer 
records, though 
discovered in a split 
second of literal fact, 
is different because 
it implies an order 
beyond itself, a 
landscape into which 
all fragments, no 


matter how imperfect, 


fit perfectly.” 
— Robert Adams 
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Park City, interior #19. 
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Courtesy Grapestake Gallery. 
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Park City interior #9 #70 from Park City, 1980, Courtesy Grapestake Gallery. 
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Park Спу, 1980, Courtesy Grapestake 


Gallery. 
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Colton, California, 1978 from the series: The Fault Zone 
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Michael Burns, Seattle, University near Post, looking north, 197 
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Yerba Buena Site, 1980, Courtesy Simon Lowinsky Gallery. 
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Arch Construction in Progress II, George Moscone Project, 


Northern View: George Moscone Project, Yerba Buena Site, San Francisco, CA, 1980, Courtesy Simon Lowinsky Gallery. 
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George [mote Yerba Buena Center Foundation Construction, Looking South, 1979, Courtesy Simon Lowinsky Gallery. 
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The Ramparts I, 1981. (Financial District Series) Courtesy Jehu Gallery 
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The Ramparts, 1981. (Financial District Series) Courtesy Jehu Gallery 
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IX, 1981. (Financial District Series) Courtesy Jehu Gallery 


Jack Welpott and the Urban Landscape 


“We photographers deal in things which are continually vanishing, 
and when they have vanished, there is no contrivance on earth which 
can make them come back again. We cannot develop and print a 


memory.” 


HENRI CARTIER-BRESSON 


by James Borton 


Without question, the urban scene historically has 
presented a diverse range of images eminently suited 
to photographic recording. Atget, Walker Evans, 
and their predecessors such as Talbot, Fenton 
Bayard, and Frederick Evans all responded to the 
European and American buildings and cityscapes. 
The street is a symbolic guide to our history, how 
we lived and what we were doing at a particular 
time. The entire panorama of the 20th century is 
available to us through the image of the street фе 
change of style, fashion, art and architecture are 
milestones held permanently on film or in one's 
heart. When I arrived in San Francisco last spring, 
I was fortunate to meet a photographer preoccupied 
with streets and buildings in our financial district. 
Jack Welpott has taught photography for 20 years 
at San Francisco State University while simultan- 
eously expanding his own photographic vision. At 
an early age, Jack inherited from his uncle Cal a 
2% x 3% view camera, an ancient flash gun and a 
hyperactive imagination stimulated by his uncle's 
heroic driving skills in an open convertible with 
show girls at his side. When he wasn't in the back 
seat of his uncle's car, Jack dreamed about those 
Time-Life magazine staffers with their Leicas 
strapped around their necks. In 1979 he was 
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Sherry, Breckenridge, Colorado, 1980. Courtesy Jehu Gallery 
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awarded a National Endowment Fellowship for 
Photography and in 1976 at the San Francisco 
Museum of Modern Art, there was a special tribute 
to this photographer. The show was entitled: Jack 
Welpott/The Artist as Teacher, The Teacher as 
Artist. His own mentor, Henry Holmes Smith, 
wrote a personal and poetic prologue to the exhibi- 
tion catalogue. 


“Both teacher and artist get on with life and work 
under a cloud. Success in teaching is so filled 
with the accomplishments of others, one must 
take care not to let his life diffuse into all of those 
and mistake their meaning for his own. Success 
in art, for the majority, is so tenuous and unpro- 
fessional that only those endowed with other 
capital can ignore its economic drift. . .so in the 
light upon darkness, in the sensuality opposed to 
rigor and denial Jack Welpott the artist escapes 

a teacher's fate and gives us his students; they 
will attest to that." 


At San Francisco State, Jack encouraged his 
students to respond and react to the city's rich 
photographic traditions. The historical significance 
emanates from the f/64 camp of Edward Weston, 
Minor White and Ansel Adams—the classic straight 
photography of the West Coast. This Weston/Adams 
ideal with all its formalism and attention to print 
quality continues to influence the photograhic scene. 
Welpott understandably acknowledges his indebt- 
edness to these masters of the landscape. His earlier 
full tonal prints of nature—images like “Grass, 
Indiana,” and “Friffey Lake, Indiana,” completed 
in the 1950s to his sensual female forms in the 1970s 
all serve to reveal his clarity of vision in traditional 
subject matter. 

Now Welpott in the 1980s, with a group of 
students from San Francisco State, is investigating 
the urban scene in San Francisco with the downtown 
financial district designated as a focal point. 
Welpott’s recent photographs express a concern for 
the historical, social, and aesthetic considerations of 
this part of the city. The urban milieu is responded 
to by these ‘priviledged observers’ not merely as a 
physical terrain composed of stone, steel and glass 
but as symbolic space. The massed buildings, the 
solidity and density of the agglomeration, the 


towering TransAmerica building, the neoclassical 
columns of the Bank of California, and the formid- 
able lobby of the Federal Reserve Bank are recorded 
on film. 

Welpott, the photographer and philosopher, 
rhapsodized during an interview about his role in 
the urban scene. 


“T have walked and photographed in the financial 
district and there has truly been a fascination 
with this setting. I don’t want to do a social 
document. I am attempting to respond to what is 
there. So many things are not specifically related 
to commentary: light, structure, and tonal range. 
But inevitably in photographing a bank—people 
will think that I am making some sort of social 
comment.” 


Welpott’s oeuvre in both his early as well as his 
more recent work poses ambiguous social relation- 
ships. I have always believed that the photographer’s 
role in any milieu is that of identifying, selecting 
and making connections. Photography has played 
and continues to have a significant part in modern 
architectural history. Through the medium, we 
have been able to make records of buildings and of 
the historical and modern institutions they symbo- 
lize. Jack Welpott’s surface paradigm is man’s 
relationship to nature, a paradoxical struggle which 
finds man both in opposition to and harmonious 
with his environment. For Welpott, the urban 
landscape is, in a sense, a logical continuation of the 
natural landscape as photographed by Weston and 
Adams. Thus his photographic record in the finan- 
cial district represents a response to color, line, and 
texture as revealed by the magical qualities of light 
In our interview, he commented on the architecture 
in the financial district: 


“These buildings—this architecture reveals a 
great deal about us. The facade of the Bank of 
California is in some ways just stone refashioned 
or reconstituted in another form. Banks can be 
seen as a part of nature. Certainly these buildings 
and these objects are very much a manifestation 
of man’s sanity and insanity. I suppose to that 
extent they are not like the cliffs in the Arizona 
desert. But I decided to go into this natura- 


Bank of California, 1981. (Financial District Series) Courtesy Jehu Gallery 


unnatural world and react to the light, shadows 
and structures.” 


While Welpott’s photographs in the urban scene 
neither celebrate nor indict, I remain convinced 
that the current photographic obsession with our 
urban environment avoids some basic social and 
political questions. (Frederick Somner wrote about 
the state of privileged conditions years ago.) The 
city is never seen as a mere backdrop, but rather as 
animate and potent; an organic entity. Can it be 
that an increasing number of photographers are 
merely using the urban environment to play art 
games? Welpott approaches this landscape as an 
artist without making any moral judgments. And 
yet, if the photographer’s purpose is to strip these 
institutions and buildings of their social and political 
connotations, Welpott has succeeded on the highest 
level. 

Nevertheless, Iam reminded of a statement that 
Frank Lloyd Wright, one of the most significant 
architects and educator-critics of our age, made 
about architecture and politics. 


“We cannot deny the fundamental importance of 
the social and political in the structure of a period. 
There is an extensive literature dealing with the 
influence of the social order on architecture and 
our environment.” 


Several of Welpott’s images resonate with 
prardox. For instance, the Bank of California, 
typical of an American neoclassical building, is at 
once elegant and shallow, a mere facade often 
suggestive of unrealized American idealism. Yet, 
the building can be glorious in its bluster and 
innocent charm. Jack Welpott photographs this 
cityscape from the perspective neither of passerby 
nor inhabitant, but rather with the Beaux Arts 
clarity of a priviledged observer. He returns again 
and again, as if trying to crack a code, not of any 
formalistic tenet, but of some underlying psycho- 
logical meaning for man in both a natural and 
unnatural environment. ш 


James Borton, an editor/writer, is a recognized voice in 
the field of fine art photography. He is currently the 
editor of San Francisco's arts and society publication, 
the Nob Hill Gazette. 
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Two-dimensional Chair, 1973, 21” x 36". Six prints mounted on aluminum. 
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Grapes, New York, 1979. Courtesy Castelli Gallery, New York and Cirrus Gallery, Los Angeles. 


Seafood Window, Mexico, 1980. 20” x 30” Color Photographs, Courtesy Cirrus Gallery, Los Angeles. 


The Market, Mexico, 1980. 20" x 30". Color Photographs, Courtesy Castelli Gallery, New York and Cirrus Gallery, Los Angeles. 
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Bedrooms|Livingrooms 


Most of us spend more time in our bedrooms than any other place. We 
surround ourselves with objects that are available and pleasing. We sit, lay, 
and lean in the same places day after day, leaving imprints on cushions and 
mattresses, raw spots in rugs, dust gathering in corners. We look at our 
bedroom as we look at our reflection in a mirror, noticing light on a wall, 
cracks in paint, beauty marks and new wrinkles—evidence of the passage of 
time. 


МАТТУ lives in a clapboard tin and fiberglass-roofed shack shaped like a bowling alley in San 
Francisco’s industrial district atop the site of a former city dump. Outside the shack stand 
scrap heaps of car bodies and machine parts Matty uses for his car repair business and for 
sculptures he makes with his neighbor, Mark Pauline. Each piece of furniture reveals Matty’s 
ad-hoc sensibility: an oil drum becomes a woodstove, restaurant seats and table form his dining 
room, a fire extinguisher hangs behind the toaster and twin electric burner that compose 
Matty’s kitchen. He sleeps under mosquito netting because, “Sometimes you really need 

it here.” 


The camera offers both a window and a mirror of bedrooms and the 
people who inhabit them. These pictures show friends, relatives, and 
acquaintances at home, as they were photographed in November and 
December 1980 in and around San Francisco. If any common thread runs 
through this portfolio, it is that these individuals interact with their en- 
vironment in unique ways, and through these pictures, a slice of life has 
been collected and preserved. 


CHARLY BROWN sings lead in Voice Farm and lives in an apartment near the Civic Center. 
His white-walled, gray floored studio overlooks a lightcourt and buildings similar to his own. 
Charly bought the lamps at a hardware store for $5.00 and converted his murphy bed with its 
black spread into a tidy alcove where he reads, listens to music, and entertains. A festive dash 
of decoration—Mexican tinfoil Christmas ornaments and gooseneck lamps—brighten the 
bathroom. 


BRAD probably spends as much time in his book lined office where he runs Damage magazine, 
as he does in his adjoining bedroom. The spartan, yet calculated arrangement of furniture and 
toilet articles gives his bedroom the feeling of a bachelor pad. A high ceiling and narrow width 
of the space relate well to the elevator shaft dropping three floors at one end of the room, 
behind a steel rack strung with Brad’s thriftshop wardrobe. 


SALLY sings in the band, the Mutants and lives in a cubicle above her closet reached by a 
ladder at the top of her two story loft facing the bus depot. Her tiny room houses masks, 
books, prints, posters, and glass snowscenes with the names of cities all over America. 
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MYKE REILLY plays keyboards in Voice Farm and lives with Barbie and Dog in a South of 
Market townhouse. The floorboards of Myke’s room are painted forest green, the walls are 
white, and a green swatch of mosquito netting hangs over the window facing a courtyard and 
neighboring houses. 


THERESA, my girlfriend, lived rent free last fall in a room like a big closet where she hung 
clothes from hooks, shelves, wire hangers, draped them over the piano or scattered them across 
the bare plywood floor. A firedoor sealed the room off from the rest ofa basement loft space in 
a Pacific Heights apartment building. Rows of books stood in zigzags from disuse on a wall of 
shelves. Posters dangled from one tack. Тћеге were no windows and a bare bulb at the center 


of the canvas ceiling offered the room’s only light. 


SADIE, ту grandmother, lives alone in the Berkeley Hills, in a house designed by the midwest 
firm Purcell and Elmslie in 1914. The bedroom’s windows face east, south and west. Light 
filters through lacy white curtains year round. The white walls and ceiling contrast with the 
broad stained wood bed and its brown quilted spread. Mirrored dressing tables, armchairs, and 
a crochet-covered chaise-lounge by a window overlooking the Bay complete the furnishings. 
Sepia toned baby pictures of my father and uncles add to the room’s elegance, warmth, and 
history. 


DOG, taxi driver and lead poet/singer in the band the Long-shore-men, wanted to make his 
room “different.” He covered walls and ceiling with white polyethelene and draped windows 
with blue plastic that obscures the view and fills the room with a soft, almost flourescent light. 
Clothes hang on a rolling rack and shelves, made from stolen plastic milk cartons, are ranged 
with meticulously displayed postcards, books on poetry, cars, and beatniks, as well as figurines 
with the cryptic inscription, “Sure! I'm a lamp buyer." 
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Apartment Building, 1360 Montgomery Street, completed 1937, Architect: Irwin W. Goldstine, Richard Sexton/Matrix, © 1980. 
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Stairwell, Macondray Terrace, Hood/Miller Assoc., Architects, Richard Sexton/Matrix © 1980. 
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Cover Image for The Trade. 


Photographers’ Biographies 


Berenice Abbott lived in Paris in the 1920s where 
she learned photography as an assistant to Man 
Ray, and then opened her own photographic studio 
there making portraits of intellectuals and artists. 
She met Eugene Atget there and was instrumental 
in rescuing and promoting his work. Her documents 
of New York in the 1930s are highly regarded testa- 
ments of the power and scale of this city. 


Robert Adams is a photographer and writer who 
makes his home in Longmont, Colorado. He holds 
a Ph.D. in English from the University of Southern 
California. His photographs have been widely ex- 
hibited and are represented in all the major Ameri- 
can collections of contemporary photography. A 
recipient of NEA and Guggenheim Fellowships, he 
has published six monographs, among them Тйе 
New West: Landscapes along the Colorado Front 
Range, Denver: A Photographic Survey of the Metro- 
politan Area, and From the Missouri West. He is 
currently at work on a book of essays to be pub- 
lished by Aperture. 


Lewis Baltz, a photographer living in Sausalito, 
California, is widely known—most recently for his 
photographs of industrial parks. He has exhibited 
widely from Castelli Gallery in NYC, to Light, 
Witkin, and Grapestake Galleries. His work was 
included in the Museum of Modern Art’s “Mirrors 
and Windows" exhibition in 1978. And he is repre- 
sented in permanent collections internationally, 
most prominently at the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art in New York, the Art Institute of Chicago, and 
the Seagram Collection. He had a one-man exhibi- 


tion at the San Francisco Museum of Modern Art in 
1981. 


Michael Burns lives in Seattle, Washington where 
he has practiced freelance advertising and architec- 
tural photography. He holds an M.F.A. from the 
University of Massachusetts, Amherst and his work 
has been exhibited widely, including shows at The 
Silver Image Gallery in Seattle, Susan Spiritus 
Gallery in Newport Beach, California, and the 
Friends of Photography in Carmel. He received an 
NEA Fellowship in 1980. 


Joe Deal teaches photography at the University of 
California, Riverside. He most recently participated 
in a symposium at Susan Spiritus Gallery, “Му 
Teacher, Му Self.” 


John Gittelsohn is a recent graduate of Stanford 
University currently working on a novel about 
Indonesia, The Kris Dance. 


Sharon Golden is a freelance photographer and 
graphic designer who currently lives in Oakland, 


Sharon Golden, Untitled 


California. She has been at work since 1976 on the 
series of images presented here, the “California 
Suite,” an investigation into “California indigenous 
architecture.” She has exhibited in England, 
Belgium and the United States. 


Jane Lidz is an architectural photographer in the 
San Francisco Bay Area. She holds a Master’s degree 
in architecture from the University of Oregon, and 
is the author/photographer of Rolling Homes: Hand- 
made Houses on Wheels (1979) and One of a Kind 
(1981). Her photographs have been widely published 
and she has had several one-person shows. Recently 
she was awarded membership in the Polaroid 
Collection. 


Grant Mudford is an Australian-born photographer 
who currently lives in Los Angeles. His work has 
been shown throughout the country, and most 
recently as part of the Whitney Museum’s Biennial 
exhibit. Mudford is represented by Light Gallery in 
New York. 


Nicholas Nixon is a Boston-based photographer 
who has exhibited widely. One man shows of his 
work include a 1976 show at the Museum of Modern 
Art, New York, shows at Light Gallery in 1978, 
1979, 1980, and a recent exhibit at Fraenkel Gallery 
in 1980. His work was included in the Museum of 
Modern Art’s “Mirrors and Windows” exhibition 
in 1978. He has been awarded several NEA grants 
for his achievement in photography, as well as other 
awards. His work is included in the famous Seagram 
Collection, New York. 


Jayme Odgers, a native of Butte, Montana, is 
currently a commercial photographer living in Los 
Angeles. His work has been on exhibit at the 
Cooper-Hewitt Poster Show, the California Institute 
of the Arts Faculty Show, and has been published 
in magazines from Casa Vogue, Italy, to Rolling 
Stone. His work has also been included in many 
books, among them, Air Powered: The Art of the Air 
Brush. 


Burton Pritzker is a fine art photographer and 
architect who lives in Santa Rosa, California. He 
has had many one-person, as well as group, photo- 
graphy shows. Many of the photographs printed 
here are part of his PATHFINDER Series, a limited 
edition of 25 small-sized prints. Pritzker currently 
is experimenting with larger formats, up to 11" x 
14". He shares Jack Kerouac's belief that: “There 
is no truth, only degrees of light." 


Richard Sexton is co-founder of Matrix, a photo- 
graphy studio in San Francisco, where he specializes 


in architectural/interiors photography. He also 
teaches photography at the Academy of Art College. 


Eve Sonneman recently had a show at Cirrus Gallery 
in Los Angeles, “Future Memories." Her new 
work consists of paired color photographs of people 
and store window still lifes containing seafood, 
chemical glass or western memorabilia. She de- 
scribes her method of working: “the performance 
aspect of my own dance with and among the people 
to obtain the images becomes the audience's per- 
ceivable dance of eye/mind movement when viewing 
the image." Her other recent exhibitions include 
the Louisiana Museum of Modern Art, Castelli 
Uptown, Moderna Museet, and the Galerie Farideh 
Cadot. Sonneman's work is represented by Castelli 
Gallery in New York and Cirrus Gallery in Los 
Angeles. 


Lew Thomas, born in 1932, is a native San Fran- 
ciscan photographer. His work has been exhibited 
widely, including a recent show at the Center for 

Creative Photography in Tucson, Arizona in 1980, 
and a current one-man show at Ohio State Univer- 


~ sity. This photographer's constant interest in the 


relation between photography and language is re- 
vealed in Still Life: The Problematic Model, a book 
due to be published by the NFS Press in July, 1981. 
Another project involving this same interest, will be 
that of curating an exhibit in July at the San Fran- 
cisco Museum of Modern Art, entitled “Photographs 
and Words." Thomas is also at work on a mono- 
graph of the photographer John Gutmann. 


Catherine Wagner, a San Francisco photographer, 
is currently a lecturer at Mills College in Oakland as 
well as an instructor of art/photography at San 
Francisco State University. She has shown work in 
numerous shows throughout California. She is 
represented by Simon Lowinsky Gallery, among 
others. Lowinsky plans a forthcoming one-woman 
show of Wagner's work. Wagner has been docu- 
menting the construction of the George Moscone 
Center for the Performing Arts in San Francisco. 


Jack Welpott is an influential figure in photography 
both as a teacher and as a creative artist. He studied 
under Henry Holmes Smith at Indiana University 
and is presently Professor of Photography at San 
Francisco State University. In 1975, he collaborated 
with Judy Dater on the classic book Women and Other 
Visions. The vision manifest in his work shows a 
deep commitment to craftsmanship in the west coast 
tradition and to the expressive needs of his own 
obsessions. The work shown here is part of a series 
on the San Francisco Financial District. 
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Мах Burchartz, Industrial Photomontage, circa 1929 
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Modern Architecture and Photography: 
А Symbiotic Relationship 
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By J'effrey Browning 


Art and architecture of the 19th century, often 
referred to as ‘the century of historicism,’ staggered 
unhappily beneath the weight of historical allusions, 
and with few exceptions, expired from the effort 

to emerge as an original art form. The true arts of 
the 19th century, still to a shocking degree un- 
recorded, are the simple and straightforward 

works of the unaffected photographers, engineers, 
and realist painters who for the most part did not 
even consider themselves artists. The Industrial 
Revolution and the parallel development of photo- 
graphy, invented in 1839, progressed rapidly 
throughout the century, fierce opposition from 
academics notwithstanding. There was a brief pause 
for a picnic lunch in the country while the an- 
achronistic sentiments of John Ruskin and William 
Morris were solemnly contemplated, and then 
everyone got back on the train to the city. Once 
photography had liberated art from the requirements 
of representational accuracy, the successive waves 
of Impressionists, Neo-impressionists, Fauvists, 
Cubists, Futurists, and Dadaists destroyed the Neo- 
classical edifice of academic art. The first Machine 
Age emerged screaming in the form of World War 
I, with the urban ground cleared for the rise of 
distinctly modern arts—architecture and photo- 
graphy—which although previously confused with 
pastry cooking and Impressionist painting, came to 
dominate the 20th century. 

In 1919, the Bauhaus initiated its activities by 
publishing a small pamphlet outlining its future 
program. On its cover was a Lionel Feininger 
woodblock print of a cathedral, surprisingly Gothic 
and Expressionist in mood. The more progressive 
De Stijl group in Holland was sharply critical of the 
Expressionist tendencies of the Weimar Bauhaus, 
but things quickly changed. By 1923, the Bauhaus 
signalled a turn to international constructivism with 
the addition to its staff of Laszlo Moholy-Nagy, 
who was already experimenting with photography. 
At the same time, more conservative artists were 
slowly edged out. In 1925, Walter Gropius published 
Internationale Architektur, Moholy-Nagy published 
Painting, Photography, Film, and the former 
Expressionist Erich Mendelsohn toured the 
United States, camera in hand, photographing our 
urban and industrial architecture for his book 
Amerika, to be published the following year. Nine- 
teen hundred and twenty-six saw completion of the 
new buildings, which housed the Bauhaus, in the 


industrial city of Dessau. Designed by Walter 
Gropius and a masterwork of the International 
Style, these Bauhaus buildings are most character- 
istically seen in the photographs of Lucia Moholy- 
Nagy. From its former self-image as a symbolic and 
expressionist Gothic cathedral in woodblock, the 
Bauhaus had now progressed greatly to the exciting 
new buildings at Dessau objectively portrayed by 
the crisp realism of photography. 

The connections between the new architecture 
and photography at this point were varied and 
complex. In 1927, Albert Renger-Patzsch and 
Laszlo Moholy-Nagy published their views of the 
new photography in the first issue of the German 
photography annual, Deutsches Lichtbild (German 
Photopicture). Ever in the vanguard, Moholy was 
primarily interested in photography as a means of 
extending visual knowledge, particularly through 
experimentation. Renger-Patzsch, in contrast, was 
critical of experimentation, which he felt to be 
merely a new form of aestheticism, and instead 
advocated the virtues of a direct and unmodified 
realism. These two attitudes, though markedly 
different, are in fact compatible because both 
photographers were formalists with a primary 
concern for structure. As is illustrated in his 1928 
Die Welt ist Schón (The World is Beautiful), Renger- 
Patzsch professed a photographic vision which in- 
cluded organic nature as well as urban industry and 
architecture, realism and formalist abstraction. All 
of the photographs are of formal structures, yet one 
half of the book consisted of photographs of plant 
forms and the other is industrial and architectural 
subjects. Images from both categories can be viewed 
as abstractions. 

Also in 1927, the German Werkbund, with the 
motto “for the improvement of products of manu- 
facture," organized, under the directorship of 
Ludwig Mies Van Der Rohe, what was to be one of 
the most important exhibitions of modern architec- 
ture in the Weissenhoff-Stuttgart Siedlung. This 
remarkable exhibition consisted of actual buildings 
designed by virtually every major modern European 
architect. The exhibition at the Weissenhoff- 
Stuttgart Siedlung also contained work by members 
of the De Stijl group who later published Here 
Comes the New Photographer! (1929). 

The first formal instruction in photography at the 
Bauhaus began in 1927. Photography had been a 
strong presence from Moholy's arrival in 1923 and 


Werner Mantz, Köln, 1928 
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Albert Renger-Patzsch, Stairwell, 1929 
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Laszlo Moholy-Nagy, From the Radio Tower, Berlin, 
1928. Courtesy of San Francisco Museum of 
Modern Art. 
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was of course a major element in all of the Bauhaus 
books. Photographic reproduction had by the mid- 
20s become the primary source of visual informa- 
tion, and in many of the Bauhaus and other books 
the text is secondary to the photographic illustra- 
tions. In Erich Mendelsohn’s Amerika, a brief 
commentary accompanies each of his photographs; 
the series is intended as a typology of American 
urban and industrial architecture. 

Another major architect and photographer of the 
period working in Germany in the ’20s, was the 
Russian Constructivist El Lissitzky. Along with 
Моћоју-Мару, Lissitzky represented the “new man” 
whose polygraphic and synthetic vision encompassed 
every aspect of contemporary visual culture from 
graphic, typographic, and book design, to industrial 
and exhibition design, abstract sculpture, painting, 
photography and architecture, as well as theoretical, 
critical, and historical writing. More than any other 
artists of the first half of the 20th century, Lissitzky 
and Moholy-Nagy characterized and extended the 
new vision. Particularly in the new field of exhibi- 
tion design Lissitzky and Moholy-Nagy achieved a 
synthesis of photography and architecture. Moholy's 
Von Material zu Architektur (From Material to Archi- 
tecture) was published in 1929 and Lissitzky’s study 


of the new architecture in Russia appeared in 1930. _ 


Both publications consistently printed illustrated 
articles on all aspects of contemporary art. 

In 1929, a photographic department was estab- 
lished at the Bauhaus under Walter Peterhans. Also 
in 1929, the German Werkbund organized another 
outstanding exhibition, this time of modern photo- 
graphy. The “Film und Foto” exhibition, again in 
Stuttgart like the 1927 architectural exhibition, is 
still to this day unsurpassed in scope ог quality. In 
1930, Moholy-Nagy collaborated with Marcel 
Breuer and Walter Gropius on a Bauhaus exhibition 
design in Paris which included floating angled walls 
of photographic panels, different from, although 
analogous to, Lissitzky's “Pressa” exhibition in 
Kóln (Cologne, 1928). In 1930, the year of the 
Bauhaus exhibition in Paris, Moholy-Nagy com- 
pleted work on his “Light Modulator,” which went 


For Lissitzky and 
Моћоћу-Мару, their 
work in any medium, 
from graphic and 
typographic design 
on up, was architec- 
tural їп essence. 


beyond abstract sculpture and film to create a total 
and dynamic architectural environment of light. 
The “Light Modulator,” thus, can be seen as the 
product of his original and formative experiments 
with photograms. , 

That modern architecture and photography share 
a number of characteristics substantiates the synthe- 
tic view of the new vision. The medium of architec- 
ture is not material, but light and space. The 
connection is particularly close when one considers 
the way architectural form is generated and the 
graphic process in which the architect is engaged— 
envisaging planes floating in space. This is precisely 
the viewpoint of the formalist photographer. Even 
the photographers of plant forms, Karl Blossfeldt 
and Ernst Fuhrmann, saw their work from a struc- 
tural point of view, and characterized nature as 
‘will to form.’ Blossfeldt titled his book on plants 
Urformen der Kunst (Prototypes of Art). For Lissitzky 
and Moholy-Nagy, their work in any medium, from 
graphic and typographic design on up, was archi- 
tectural in essence. Graphic art, whether photo- 
graphy, printmaking, or painting was for them a 
kind of theoretical architecture. 

Another affinity between the new photography 
and architecture was the absence of color—a black 
and white aesthetic. The primary source of visual 
knowledge was the photographic image which was 
black and white. For this reason there was no 
cultural transmission of a knowledge of color, and 
quite probably for the same reason color did not 
find its way into the architecture of this period. 
The one mild exception is the De Stijl group, 
dominated by painters and painting, who neverthe- 
less did not use much color. Now that color photo- 
graphy is commonplace, architecture is more often 
being conceived in color. 

Modern architecture and photography are, finally, 
but two aspects of our shared visual culture. They 
continuously counterpoint each other. The instan- 
taneous, relatively ephemeral nature of photography 
engages and feeds the eye, while the still and time- 
less, lasting presence of architecture envelops the 
body.m 


David Ireland House 


Photographs by Henry Bowl. 
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The subsequent 
accretion of layer 
upon layer of 
paint combined 
with the accumu- 
lation of vast 
numbers of col- 
lected materials 
suggested a Dorian 
Grey-like state 
of preservation. 


Far left: View of Ceremonial 
Zone toward fireplace. Jars 


left contains large paint chips. 


Note fluorescent lights in wall 
where sliding doors would be. 


Left: Exterior. Second owner 
used house as an accordian 
factory from 1904-1949. Sign 
remains on window. 


By Henry Bowles 


The art of remodeling has been given a particularly 
important place in architecture as a result of Post- 
modernist concern for historically relevant form 
and, of course, because of the current economic 
conditions. As an unconscious result of this concern 
we have chosen a second remodeling effort for the 
Building of the Quarter, the David Ireland house in 
San Francisco, the first being Frank Gehry’s house 
in Los Angeles. Ireland’s house, a kind of Alice 
Aycock readymade, is a product of that peculiarly 
conceptualist approach which tends to blur the 
formal distinctions between the categories of life, 
art and architecture. This tangential and retrospec- 
tive approach both amuses and mystifies the visitor 
who is simultaneously propelled by a variety of 
means on a voyeur's journey into the lives of the 
house's present as well as former occupants. 

When David Ireland assumed ownership of his 
present residence in San Francisco, it had just been 
vacated by an elderly couple who were in the habit 
of collecting small, everyday items and of storing 
them throughout the house. One of the upstairs 
rooms, now the guest room, was occupied by a 
gentleman who preferred to remain shut-in for 
periods of apparently increasing length. This person 
was allowed to stay on until he was able to find 
suitable, alternative accommodations, although for 
some years thereafter he returned to his former 
dwelling place to comment on its transformation 
and to converse with Ireland regarding its extensive 
history. The house was built in 1886 by a sea 
captain. In 1904 it was sold to a Swiss accordian 
maker who used it as an accordian factory and 
home. The interior was remodeled extensively and, 
over the years, repeatedly re-papered and re-painted. 
The subsequent accretion of layer upon layer of 
paint combined with the accumulation of vast 
numbers of collected materials suggested a Dorian- 
Grey-like state of preservation and evoked a general 
atmosphere of claustrophobia and dread. 

The program for Ireland's renovation then in- 
volved the removal of this quasi-historical debris 
and the transformation of the house to reflect his 
own, fundamentally minimalist, aesthetic. In addi- 
tion, Ireland wanted the house to provide a suitable 
environment for the display of artifacts from his 
own history as a painter, performance artist, and 
African guide. An acute sensitivity to the building’s 
unrecorded history, combined with Ireland's under- 
standing as an artist that any created object is part 
of a situation, brought him closer to archeology 
than to architectural remodeling. In other words 
Ireland found that the house embodied a certain 
historical situation, changing any element of which 
would have consequences in all directions. A pre- 
servationist restoration, then, to recreate that for- 


above fireplace contain sawdust 
from floor sanding. Suitcase on 


Chairs were designed by Ireland. 


gotten moment of the building's conception, would 
have ignored and belittled the multiple forces which 
had brought the house through time to its then 
highly enigmatic and historically redolent state. By 
allowing certain weak forces from this partially- 
hidden past to surface, Ireland's peculiar archeology 
functioned to preserve and sanctify certain idiosyn- 
cratic details. 

The process was essentially one of reduction— 
scraping and removing along a course of interior 
predation, feeding on the fleshy parts of the building 
until the insubstantial decorative elements dissolved. 
Successive layers were methodically scraped away, 
scrutinized and reassembled elsewhere. Wallpaper 
scrapings were stored in suitcases and jars, or 
pressed into balls and piled up, floor sandings 
were then saved in jars. Obviously the principles 
invoked were not regulated by antiquarian 
concerns but by Ireland's search for the meta- 
phorically significant detail. Much of the molding, 
for example, was removed while a window with 
a single curved crack was carefully preserved 
(Photo p. 67). The scraping was uniformly stopped 
when the bare surface of the plaster emerged. This 
surface appears to have been affected by a kind of 
gradual irradiation which has exposed ghost images 
of the functional/structural elements in the walls as 
well as the mottled patterns of their various surface 
manifestations (paint, wallpaper, etc.). 

After receiving a final coat of varnish, the walls 
have a slight gloss and are the color of old ivory or 
well rubbed hide. In addition, where molding has 
been removed, it is possible to see various under- 
lying framing members. The “de-encapsulation” of 
the television set (Photo p. 68) is, of course, another 
example of Ireland's involvement with surface 
reduction, in this case applied to a modern appli- 
ance. The set, having been eviscerated but not 
devitalized, is presented on a white surfaced table 
reminiscent of a butcher's table. This amorphous 
and now vulnerable hulk is clearly the remnant of 
a savage investigation which has produced, in the 
end, an object no less mysterious and considerably 
more foreboding than the original. 

Ireland, unlike Gehry, is not interested in form- 
making. A pair of concrete bookends, for 
example, illustrate his pursuit of the amorphous, 
but functional, object. In Gehry's case, the plan, 
the idea of layering, the intersection of planes, and 
other similar geometric considerations generate the 
problems and their solutions. The result in the case 
of his Los Angeles house is a densely formal struc- 
ture which defies, cages, and ultimately swallows 
the original building. David Ireland shows consid- 
erably less concern with these matters but great 
concern for the position the work is to occupy 
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Upper floor hallway showing Three Legend Chair with Story Attached. Chair was left by former owner. 
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Detail. Curved wall in upper hallway. 


1 


Second floor hallway from stairs. Note curved wall. 
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De-encapsulated television set on its table. Copper tube lamp with concrete base was designed by 
n replaced with copper sheet. 


Ireland. Glass in window behind table has bee 


Houses of this sort, where the original building 15 left 
intact but is forced to accomodate certain individualistic 
needs, are places of considerable tension. 
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within the structure of time, not geometry. And it 
is the introduction of this dimension which consti- 
tutes the principle significance of the work as 
architecture. Thus we see, for example, that the 
original ‘structure is untouched by Ireland’s method, 
reduction and purification. This method sanctifies 
all manifestations of age and aging and inveighs 
against the inherent sterility and brutality of anti- 
quarian restoration. The interior surfaces, therefore, 
reflect the dwelling’s submission to the exigencies 
of long occupation. Ireland’s remarkable concern 
for the owner-collected material, which represents 
the active component of the house’s legacy, 
strengthens the historical thread. Some of the worn- 
out brooms from the large collection of used brooms 
were wired together to become a circular, sculptural 
object (this page). The circular plan of this object 
and the repetitive alignment of the handles implies 
a dynamic of permanent rotation. Further, the 
wearing-out process of each broom defines a variable 
but distinct increment of time. This presents the 
possibility that this object was perceived as a sort 

of backward rotating clock. 

Another illustration of Ireland’s treatment of 
collected materials is his careful preservation of a 
rubber-band collection. These bands apparently 
had been removed from daily newspapers and 
methodically saved. Ireland placed part of this col- 
lection in a large jar above a tape recorder which 
plays, via endless loop, the sound of a single rubber- 
band being removed from a newspaper. Again the 
emphasis is on particular occurrences which define 
increments of time and on the inevitably repetitive, 
cyclical process of history whether counted by 
diurnal noons or by the private removal of a daily 
rubber band. The rubber band, itself a pliant loop, 
may suggest the concept of cyclical rotation within a 
modern relativistic framework. Thus, Ireland’s 
mystifications, at once saturnine and irreverent, 


View of Ceremonial Zone showing broom collection/sculpture piece. 
Below left: Detail upstairs window from hall. 


continuously stipulate questions about the most 
elemental of man’s concerns. 

Houses of this sort, where the original building is 
left intact but is forced to accommodate certain 
individualistic needs, are places of considerable 
tension. In Gehry’s house this tension is allowed to 
spin off into humor or simply to remain as a con- 
tinuous charge in the atmosphere. In Ireland’s 
house these tensions are dispelled by a tranquilizing 
minimalism, and even more effectively, by the 
division of the house into separate zones. (This 
formal division is ours, not Ireland’s. ) 

The first of these zones is the Ceremonial. This 
zone includes the principal spaces in the house, 1.е. 
the living room, the bedroom, and the hallways. 
The second zone is the Zone of Organic Participa- 
tion. This includes the (unchanged) outside of the 
house, the kitchen, the guest bedroom, the rooms- 
in-process, and the study. The third zone is the 
Zone of Personal History which consists of the 
dining room. The ceremonial spaces of the house 
are intended to enclose Ireland’s various presenta- 
tions which involve rituals of household memora- 
bilia. These spaces are periodically opened for 
public inspection. The Zone of Organic Participa- 
tion, meanwhile, is free of these processional re- 
quirements and contains the rooms wherein the 
spiritual and aesthetic concerns are subordinated to 
the primordial, functional purposes of the house: 
shelter, warmth, storage, etc. The dining room 
(see cover), the Zone of Personal History, is 
dominated by a large, dark, oak table surrounded 
by camp chairs. The walls are covered with trophies 
and various announcements relevant to Ireland’s 
career. The icon-like presentation of the household 
memorabilia in the Zone of Personal History con- 
nects the predominately static historical content of 
the house to the ongrowing geneology of its present 
owner. B 


Family portrait on ravaged wall in dining room. 
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n early 1981 Archetype began to conduct a 

series of interviews with leading architectural 

photographers. A prepared list of questions, 

designed to elicit personal biographic informa- 

ion and to encourage the photographers to 
examine their art from several different perspectives, 
was used. Depending on the circumstances, how- 
ever, or on the whims of the people involved there 
were substantial departures from the prepared 
questions. This process naturally resulted in some 
repetition. But in general the interviews are ex- 
tremely interesting in themselves, and, because of 
the underlying similarity of the inquiry, make for 
some interesting comparison. 


ARCHETYPE 


PHOTOGRAPHERS 


Morley Baer 

Important West Coast photographer in fields of 
architecture and natural landscape. Baer’s work is 
extremely precise and pure, with direct, clean 
compositional forms. Despite this technical precision 
and deftness, Baer’s work nearly always exhibits a 
clandestine spiritualism characteristic of the West 
Coast tradition from Weston. 


Grant Mudford 

Mudford’s work shows an unusual perception for 
compositional relationships among elements and 
details. His images are minimal, stylized and dram- 
atic. (See Portfolio Section this issue.) 


Julius Shulman 

Shulman has had a highly successful career working 
for some of the world’s leading architects. From his 
early work with Neutra to the present day, this 
photographer has demonstrated a natural eye for 
dramatic points of view. His photographs are 
glamorous and visually appropriate to the architec- 
ture. 


Tim Street-Porter 

Street-Porter pioneered the use of the small camera 
(35mm) for professional architectural photography. 
His work is relaxed, informative, and, particularly 
in his non-professional work, profoundly ironic. 


Berenice Abbott 

Abbott has photographed a wide variety of subjects, 
which makes classifying her problematic. She is best 
known for her extraordinary series of pictures of 
New York in the 30s. Her photographs are not 
concerned with particular buildings, but rather 
with the urban milieu. The compositions are all 
inclusive, layered and complex. 


Jaime Ardiles-Arce 

One of the leading photographic geniuses behind 
Architectural Digest, his work is characterized by 
highly theatrical lighting effects and dense, sensuous 
color composition. Works primarily for magazines 
and decorators. 


Ezra Stoller 

One of the world’s most successful photographers, 
Stoller is a great master of architectural photo- 
graphy. His work is uncluttered, elegant and 
precise. He is extraordinarily capable of finding the 
photograph which most nearly epitomizes the archi- 
tect’s conception of the building in question. 


Roger Sturtevant 

Roger Sturtevant evolved from early pictorialism to 
a long career in architectural photography primarily 
on the West Coast and centering on the Bay Area. 
His work is warm, direct, and unassuming. 


QUESTIONS 


(1) What made you focus on photographing 
buildings? 


(2) When you photograph a building what are you 
attempting to do; what is your goal? What problems 
are specific to architectural photography? 


(3) Can you talk about the schism which exists 
between commercial architectural photography and 
“art” photography. Do you think such a schism 
exists, and if so what distinguishes the two areas? 


Would you classify yourself as a commercial archi- 
tectural photographer or as the latter? 


(4) Do you feel that commercial architectural 
photographers have individual styles, and if so can 
you identify some of the elements of such photo- 
graphers’ styles? If not, what impedes such a photo- 
grapher from developing a personal style? 


(5) Is there a tradition of architectural photography, 
and if so what are its sources, and what in your 
view are the milestones in its history? 


(6) Who would you claim as your forefather(s) in 
photography? 


(7) What is the relation between photography and 
architecture? How do they interact in the photo- 
graph? 


(8) Who would you say have been the major inno- 
vators in the field? We know who the popular ones 
are, as well as the commercially successful ones, but 
who are the innovators that really discovered or 
injected something new into the field? 


(9) Do you think some photographers are adapting 
more readily to the polemical new trend in archi- 
tecture, Post-Modernism, than others? 


(10) Some photographers create idealized images in 
their work—dining tables set with silver, floral 
pieces perfectly arranged—what is the goal of such 
photographs? Given the fact that virtually all archi- 
tectural photography is done for an architect who 
has designed a building or an architecture magazine 
which has chosen to publicize the building, is it 
possible for an architectural photographer to do 
anything but idealize the building if he wants to 
make a living? 


(11) When you photograph interiors, do you rear- 
range, insert, or eliminate objects and people, and if 
so, according to what criteria? Do you think such 
photographs are about architecture at all or are they 
about a fantasy world which generates a voluptuous 
image for the vicarious pleasure of the readership? 


(12) What is the ideological impact of such images? 


(13) By contrast with the voluptuous and almost 
erotic fantasy world of Architectural Digest, 
Archetype’s express policy is to publish, wherever 
possible, un-manipulated photographs, straight 
pictures in which there is no pulling or pushing of 
interior space. Comments? 


(14) Has architectural photography been signifi- 
cantly affected by technological changes or advances 
in film, lighting equipment, and paper, aside from 
obvious things like better color rendition? Is it still 
essentially the same process with which Frederick 
Evans dealt? 


(15) Do you think that the view camera with its 
ability to rectify verticals and to modify perspective 
to a degree or the equivalent through a p.c. (per- 
spective control) lens on a small camera will continue 
to be the photographer’s principal instrument? 


(16) What is the effect of Ezra Stoller and his 
followers in ESTO on the field today? Is their 
approach really as calculated, crystalline, and 
pure—some say cold, non-human, and mechanis- 
tic—as their stereotype seems to indicate? Do all 
Stoller and ESTO photographs make everything 
look like sheets of glass or ice, and all people like 
mannequins? 


ВАЕК 


The following interview with Morley Baer was соп- 
ducted through written correspondence. Baer's recent 
“Photographs of the Fountains of Rome" will be on 
exhibit at Philippe Bonnafont Gallery in San Е rancisco, 
April 20 to May 30. 


Question 1: If I remember correctly, one of my 
first architectural assignments was in a Chicago 
suburb. The first set of photographs of a stark 
white, Georgian house was composed of strong black 
and white effects hardly recognizable as abstracted 
parts of a house. The architect refused to accept 
them as definitive, explained why most consider- 
ately, and asked that I go back to find some way of 
represenung the form and materials of what he 
designed. It was a great shock for me to be con- 
fronted with this necessity. But as I looked with 
that over-riding purpose in mind, I was able finally 
to transmit some sense of a building in an environ- 
ment, of its major parts, of its particular uses, and 
of the identifiable materials and connections that 
made it whole. 


Question 2: What little I knew in the late thirties 
about either my own capacity or that of the camera 
to explain a building was enhanced tremendously 
by exploring the needs of architects. It intrigued me 
and challenged me in ways that were new and deci- 


sive. What at first may have been a formula turned, 
as I worked, toward a great variety of means within 
constantly expanding limits. I felt very strongly, as 
I learned from architects that their work had to be 
explained visually, that the photograph itself had to 
speak clearly. 

Architecture may have satisfied for me a sense 
of order and discipline that I sought in many 
subjects at that time. None of the others demanded 
as much from me or gave me as many satisfactions 
in return. I remember believing that once I tied my 
purposes to explaining a building and thereby 
satisfying its designer, I was unusually free to 
investigate it, choose what had to be done with it 
and what images would say the most about it, and 
then only my own abilities—I thought— were at 
stake. I guess I also liked the fact that buildings 
never talked back while I was shooting! 

It was much, much later that I realized the more 
important possibilities, the dominant responsibilities 
of what had to be done. The crux of it all, it finally 
seemed to me, was fidelity to the architect's inten- 
tions. Coming to architecture as an Observer, as 
primarily a photographer, I have always felt this 
fidelity to be pre-eminent. Without it, photogra- 
phers lose the key to understanding. The detail that 
is abstracted from a facade can be stimulating, it 
may even be emotionally moving. Occasionally this 
can add accent to recognition. But it will not support 
comprehension. If I am to believe numerous clients, 
I photograph architecture as if I were explaining it 
to myself. Perhaps this helps in explaining it to 
others. 

It is always a challenge to find effective imagery 
for each photograph in a set. I like to believe this is 
possible, and the more I work, the more I find it 
possible. It can be a struggle to find that dominating 
image for each part of a building which does not 
happen to coincide with my personal taste. I like to 
think that liking or disliking a building is not the 
base from which to start. I can look at any building 
today with a desire to know it, and this takes a 
willful interest first. Initial indifference often turns 
to aggressive interest as I find out about why and 
how it stands there. Design, structure, materials, all 
its congruent, and sometimes incongruent parts, the 
relationship of its entire form to its surroundings, a 
knowledge of all elements contribute to an under- 
standing of what a building IS. Then the job is to 
say this most effectively through photographs. 


Question 3: The so-called schism between com- 


mercial photography and art is of no great significance Sr 


today. Each spills over on the other depending on 
whose intelligence runs the camera. I am less able 
today to define exactly where the boundaries are, 
and I no longer find it necessary. Occasionally, I 
can look at a building and feel so moved by a part 
of it that I almost automatically respond with an 
abstracted detail. But the main job continues to be 
one of understanding, and to characterize a building 
in terms of its spirit and substance, and to do so 
with insight and clarity. 

I love to work with natural forms—trees, rocks, 


elements of the California coast, even other buildings 
usually in rural or open areas, with a greater degree 
of freedom than with contemporary architecture. 
Emotional freedom, that is. But whether I have an 
assignment from an architect or editor, or not, 
when I photograph buildings as buildings, I feel 
more secure and more purposeful adhering to the 
base of understanding. I find no need for the usual 
adjectival labels. I can say with some pride that I 
am a photographer whether on assignment initiated 
by someone else or pursuing a self-assigned project. 


Question 4: Anyone who has worked at photo- 
graphy for an appreciable amount of time developes 
certain visual habits derived from personal back- 
ground, training, heart, and mind. Those of us who 
also develop an intensity of feeling for subject matter 
and for craft achieve style. Style, contrary to what 
some think, is not an arbitrarily peculiar way of 
looking at things. Style grows almost inadvertently 
out of the power with which personal responses are 
transmitted by personal expression. Photographers 
who do not really care much for what they do, who 
do not feel strongly about their purposes or the 
means of achieving them rarely develop a style. 
Happenstance activity rarely results in that intuition 
and intensity which produce photographic force. 


Questions 5 and 6: Certainly, there is a long and 
dignified tradition in the photography of architec- 
ture, but I have never thought particularly about its 
milestones. I have always been attracted to Frederick 
Evans' work, to that of Roger Fenton, and to others 
of the same vintage. F.S. Lincoln used to awe me in 
the thirties, and for many years since I have admired 
the work of Roger Sturtevant and Ezra Stoller. 
Edward Weston’s photographs—and no one would 
have called him an architectural photographer— 
have probably taught me more about what en-nobles 
a photograph than all the other work put together. 
Whether any of us become part of a tradition 
depends, I guess, on what others may respond to in 
our work years after it is made. 


Question 9: The prompt, and therefore transitional, 
labeling of eras does not exactly sit well for me. 
This kind of identification may serve some purpose 
for critics, but I do not find any advantage in it for 
photographers. I personally couldn't care less about 
photographing a building to support a label someone 
else has fastened on it. 


Question 10: Given the fidelity to the architect’s 
intentions, I would hope that a group of photographs 
would help an observer to appreciate what charac- 
terizes that building, not what idealizes it. Of 
necessity, the photography of interiors calls for the 
movement of small parts if only to clarify what 
space is. The pushing and pulling of silverware, 
furniture, pillows, any small elements within a 
given space, is usually necessary because the domin- 
ant area must be left uncluttered. Disorder of any 
kind within a frame distracts. The limits of space 
make this particularly difficult in interiors. People 
as well as pillows, if not managed properly, can be 
upsetting to the mood, the atmosphere, or the 
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dominant role of architecture. But no irrevocable 
rules can guide the photographer. Judgment out of 
experience can. 


Question 11: Sure, editors may sometimes wish to 
emphasize certain merchandiseable elements within 
an architectural framework rather than architecture 
itself. The photographer's connivance in this is 
deplorable. When payment for the job becomes 
more important than what the photograph says, all 
kinds of things get compromised. There is no law 
that says architecture cannot be warped or contrived 
to make a photo fantasy. Just because the word is in 
a magazine's title does not mean that architecture is 
taken seriously or that editors wish to emphasize 
reality. But the responsibility for the photograph 
still rests not with the editor, the publisher, the 
critic, or for that matter, the architect. The respon- 
sibility is only the photographer's. It is up to the 
photographer to make a statement so inclusively, so 
incisively, so compellingly photographic that no one 
will mistake his or the architect's intentions. 


Question 14: Technical changes have made all the 
elements of craft so much easier for us, but this has 
not altered the significance of what and how we 
photograph one iota. Photography remains possibly 
the best way for a large number of people to exper- 
ience most of what we call architecture, and to 
understand it as a living force. That transmittal of 
affirmations depends not on the facility of craft but 
on the application of the photographer's mind and 
heart. 


Question 15: The view camera is not the only 
medium through which architecture may be re- 
vealed. Adroit use of small box cameras is just as 
important as adroit use of other equipment. Per- 
spective control works both ways. Just because it 
was invented doesn't mean it makes or breaks a 
photograph. The eye is what must be educated and 
exercised, not the lens. 


Question 16: To me, Uncle Ezra is a particularly 
exciting photographer because of his background 
(as an architect), his close associations (with mainly 
eastern designers whose styles are unmistakably 
visual), and his long experience (of working dili- 
gently and consistently with many different kinds of 
architects). His recent show at SF's Bonnafont 
Gallery gives ample evidence that his work cannot 
be stereotyped in terms of steel and glass. Stoller can 
handle Wrightian complexities as well as Miesian 
simplicities, and works as well with a bay area rus- 
ticity as with the sophisticated glass of a NY apart- 
ment. His ability lies in finding images which plant 
strong visual realities about the architecture itself. 
His use of light is exemplary in defining structure, 
materials, and atmospheres. His approach may be 
more analytical than in others’ Work, but I have 
almost always found it revealing, I have learned 
much from it, and I can find no pejorative words 
now to demean it. Stoller has photographed some of 
the world's most significant buildings in the last 
thirty years, and his photography has been com- 
mensurate with their importance and a lasting 
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understanding of what made them dominant. Stoller 
has had the good fortune to work longer, harder, 
and more consistently with good material. He has 
shown us that material with care and insight. I have 
struggled with some of those elements myself, and 
at this point, I can only appreciate very well Ezra's 
formidable record of achievement. 


Questions 12 and 13 were omitted by Archetype 


MUDFORD 


Grant Mudford was interviewed through written 
correspondence. 


Question 1. I like buildings. They exist in such 
variety and quantity, they offered me a perfect basis 
from which to pursue a body of photographic work. 


Question 2: The majority of my photographs seem 
to use buildings as subject matter. However, I often 
use details only and deal also with other forms of 
man-made structures and the products of modern 
industry. So I don't consider myself to be an archi- 
tectural photographer per se, in that as interested as 
I am in the buildings, I am more interested in the 
photographs of the buildings. Photographic issues 
and the formal aspects of picture making are more 
important to me than the architecture. 

I think it is incredibly difficult to define a building 
with photographs. Space and spacial relationships 
within and around a building are not fully exper- 
ienced from photographs. The photograph imposes 
its own sense of these relationships which to me are 
abstract representations having little to do with 
architecture or reality. So what I am interested in 
are the photographic manifestations of what build- 
ings and structures can present when specifically 
scrutinized as a photograph. To extend this trans- 
formation, I prefer to work with common, generally 
uncelebrated subject matter. 


Question 3. It definitely exists, but some people 
are confused as to who belongs where. I am not a 
commercial architectural photographer, although I 
have been paid to photograph architects" work. The 
intent distinguishes them clearly for me and the 
intent is usually obvious. The former serves to 
idealize the building, to accomodate the client's pre- 
conceptions of what he/she finds acceptable as a 
representation of the building. The latter is based 
purely on the photographer's artistic concerns. 


Question 4. I do not look at a lot of commercial 
architectural photography. I do have trouble dis- 
tinguishing between architectural photographers’ 
work. This stems from their eagerness to conform 
to the acceptable aesthetic standards demanded by 
the buyers of their work. 


Question 5. The tradition is a long one. People 
have always photographed what they think is im- 
portant. Architecture is important, so are people—I 
enjoy looking at photographs of people as much as 
photographs of buildings. The milestones to me 
related to the medium of photography and two- 
dimensional art—not architectural photography. 


Question 6. I look at plenty of photography and 
have been inspired by many photosraphs, more 
than specific photographers. I am rarely totally im- 
pressed with everything that any one photographer 
has done. Walker Evans was one of the best. He 
laid down much of the groundwork for contempor- 
ary photography as we know it. I guess Robert 
Frank has also been influential. I have learned 
much from the work of Bill Brandt. 


Question 7. Architecture becomes photography 
and ceases to be architecture. There are formal 
similarities. In my work there are interactions 
between such things as the inherent granular quality 
of the film and the texture of wall surfaces—neither 
is such an important aspect of its respective 
medium. 


Question 8. Many people have contributed. I like 
the way Walker Evans gave dignity to everything he 
photographed—also acknowledging and celebrating 
the familiar and common in our environment. 


Question 9. A good commercial photographer 
should be able to adapt to photographing any 
structure. 


Question 10. These photographs are for selling 
magazines and fulfilling a lot of people’s fantasies of 
what the inside of their homes should look like. 
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Most of them have little to do with architecture. 
Making a living would be difficult if an architec- 
tural photographer chose not to present the building 
in this idealized manner. 


Question 11. I rarely do interiors, but I'm certainly 
not against these manipulations. The very act of 
framing a photograph through the camera imposes а 
process of selection and elimination of information, 
all of which can change the meaning of the final 
photograph. 


Question 12. You can tell very convincing lies with 
photographs. 


Question 13. I see all photographs as being distor- 
tions to some degree. 


Question 14. I think in many ways We are now 
working with inferior materials. It's still archaic 
really, standing in a darkroom like an alchemist, 
sloshing stuff around in trays. Sometimes I look at 
the beautiful platinum and carbro color prints from 
the 1930s and seriously wonder about the integrity 
of the materials we use today. 


Question 15. I think it's so important to be able to 
control perspective; it gives so many more options 
than with a fixed camera lens. The perspective 
control lens to me was a revelation when it was 
introduced for small 35mm hand cameras. 


Question 16. My impression is that a lot of these 
photographs strive to emulate architects’ renderings. 
They are often all the things you say, and as stereo- 
typed perhaps as the “Architectural Digest” style. 
However, I do like their “coolness” and general 
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straightforward clarity, which of course can impose 
inappropriate values on the building. 


The following interview with Julius Shulman was 
conducted through written correspondence. Mr. Shulman 
makes reference to his book The Photography of 
Architecture and Design. (Whitney Library of 
Design, 1977). 


Question 1. Suffice it to say that I did not choose 
photography as a life’s work. It chose me. Or 
perhaps Neutra did with his instant observation of 
my "talents." He said it! 


Question 2. See the Introduction in The Photo- 
graphy of Architecture, “Today, architectural photo- 
graphs are more a bridge of communication than 
they are works of art. They encompass all areas 

of interior design. . . . In fact, architectural and 
interior design photography is in reality one and 
the same art, and an architectural photographer 
must know how to assemble the total design picture 
quickly and cleanly." 


Question 3. There is one only to the degree of 
sensitivity or lack thereof. Because of the nature of 
the market in some areas of the world many photo- 
graphers turn to “bread and butter,” or “nuts and 
bolts" work to create a cash flow. Many of my 
“better” accounts are in the commercial realm. But 
I infuse something of myself into the work thereby 
frequently inspiring the most crass commercial 
builder to raise his design sights, especially when he 


receives national recognition. I'm a missionary. 


Question 4. I cannot accept this question. To 
define style is to label one. If the representation of a 
structure is honest it can be interpretive too. Of 
course, there are many who try to emulate other's 
works. But that borders on foolishness, since what 
is being imitated perhaps occurs only once with a 
particular building or circumstance. For instance, 
my twilight Neutra scene cannot be duplicated; 
even I have never tried to do another of its “style.” 
Can we differentiate between circumstance and 
style? 


Question 5. Good photographs even some late 19th 
century ones I have studied, are often as evocative 
as current statements of the same structure. My 
earliest achievements neither create nor echo any 
traditional styles. Milestones are in most instances 
individual photographs such as F.S. Lincoln's 
Williamsburg essay. 


Question 6. I began from point one in my own 
experiences; that is because my first “architectural” 
scenes were come upon by chance. I had not known 
an architect previous to my March 1936 meeting 
with Neutra. So I was never conscious of other 
photographers in the field. I somehow believe that I 
was among the very first to become a specialist in 
architecture. 


Question 7. I conducted a course at UCLA Grad- 
uate School of Urban Design, Photography As A 
Design Medium. We observed that with the evalua- 
tion of a design statement first, we could then inter- 
pret the scene with an accurate statement on film. I 
wrote an article for the АЈА Journal several years 
ago pleading for “Ап Honest Awards" type of 
photography. I asked if it could be possible, with 
the use of a normal focal length lens and utilizing 
one point perspectives, to echo the plan of an 
interior space. I actually applied a library that I had 
done according to the above and it seemed to work. 
Also see The Photography of Architecture. 


Question 8. Since I am not modest and retain 
considerable seniority, I can lay claim to almost 
“everything” that has been considered innovative. 
Even my earliest furniture showroom manufactur- 
ers’ photographs with blackened ceilings and fore- 
grounds for the use of reversed caption type created 
a great impact in the trade. Every other furniture 
photographer followed suit. Maynard Parker became 
"famous" for his flashed in ceilings and skies. But 
engravers hated him! 


Question 9. Lord no! I find no reason to adapt to 
any form or style. When I did two houses for the 
Architectural Digest this past year, one by Eugene 
Kupper and the other by Charles Moore, I had no 
reason to ask about the polemic nature of the design. 
Actually I believe that I genuinely disliked the 
houses! But if you saw the results in Digest you 
would probably proclaim that it was my sensitivity 
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and love for the architecture that made those super- 
lative photographs possible in the first place. 


Question 10. The idealized image you refer to is a 
hand-me-down from fifties and sixties eras when we 
did considerable work with shelter books: House & 
Garden, American Home, and many more. The 
folksy editors demanded a lived-in look. Do you 
know that there are two ways of folding dinner 
napkins; one for formal, the other for non-servant 
affairs? I'll show the technique if you want to do an 
essay on napkins! Incidentally, not all architectural 
photography is done for architects or their maga- 
zines. I would be long gone into bankruptcy if I 
were to make my livelihood from the above 
"groups." I idealized works by the process of 
graphic image expression. Of course I do strive to 
keep draperies neatly arranged, cushions pumped 
up, and accessorization not too busy. 


Question 11. My criteria is to achieve a specific 
separation of planes, to create an illusion of depth 
by respecting the three dimensional nature of a 
design, interior or exterior. Therefore we move or 
eliminate those objects which would clutter spaces 
or surfaces. NO! Even when we do things for the 
Architectural Digest we are constantly spelling out 
the essential qualities of a structure. Of course that 
is why the Digest engages me for that type of photo- 
graphy; they realize that I can and do edit a scene. 
The plush schmalzy interiors are great to photograph 
because of vivid colors, deep textures, and heavy- 
scaled furniture. Of course that subject is the essen- 
tial raison for the success of that most envied 
magazine. My reputation is predicated upon other 
things. 


Question 12. Certainly the Digest has no social 
statement to make. “Сћасип a son gout ou chacun 
pour soi!!” But there is always Akron and Pier One 
with their shiploads of insidiously put together 
Junk which produces instant impact. 


Question 13. Touché; or you have addressed the 
question thoughtfully, but you must realize that 
when I receive the prod I can answer it only from 
my most personal point of view. For 45 years this 
next month I have witnessed the failure of the 
architectural profession and its attendants to com- 
municate with the public in its programs, or lack 
thereof. I argued with Neutra consistently. He 
removed all the furniture in a house if he felt that it 
was not to his taste. If a magazine wished to publish 
the house with the owner's decor, he refused. 
Accordingly, the public was not introduced to the 
designs of such advanced thinkers. I am angry 
therefore with your presentation of Barragan's work 
on pages 23-25 of the Autumn 1980 issue, with the 
statement: regarding “his magical spaces." Come 
off this krud! If you are addressing students, they 
will never learn to design for humans who want 
more than empty spaces. We have had our fill of 
this language and should begin to reach a decision 


as to the directions, or intent of architecture. Is it 
any wonder then that the Digest hardly can keep up 
with the requests for subscriptions? We have steril- 
ized, made antiseptic, those very forms and spaces 
which were heralded for so many years as spaces 
and forms of living! Archetype could occupy a 
unique and sorely needed position in the editorial 
world. 


Question 14. No, equipment does not make much 
difference. I recently pulled out of retirement a lens 
I used in 1936. The results: perfect! True, film 
qualities and equipment have improved but quality 
work is not dependent upon that. I still exhibit 
prints made in 1936. 


Question 15. This is where we diverge. Too many 
photographers attempt to do serious work with 
35mm cameras and 2145. Although we have pc 
lenses, and they work beautifully, the 4x 5 view 
camera cannot be dismissed. We are reporting 
architecture so why not produce the most effective 
images? I know of very few who use the small 
camera as a “principal instrument." 


Question 16. A subject upon which I could dwell 
at infinite lengths. Ezra's clients accept his “cold- 
ness. . . ." There is a deliberate attitude therein 
insofar as purity, discipline, and forms are involved. 
I personally could never relate to this vernacular, no 
matter how highly esteemed the work is. 


STREET-PORTER 


The following interview with Tim Street-Porter was 
conducted through written correspondence. 


Question 1. I trained in architecture. 


Question 2. In commercial assignments I am 
expected to provide a comprehensive record of the 
building, both in use (i.e. with people), and as a 
sculptural object in an environment. Whatever the 
architect is trying to express with his building 
should be there in the pictures. I have to make the 
pictures look good and technically satisfactory. I 
often have to do all this in a very short space of time 
and hope that the weather is good. One problem is 
that commercial architectural photography is not 
inherently conducive to taking exciting photographs. 
They may be perfectly satisfactory to the intended 
audience, but to a lay audience, seen purely as 
‘photographs,’ they tend to be a little dry. It is 
always a challenge to try to make my work inter- 
esting. 

I have never been purely an architectural photo- 
grapher. I did a lot of fashion at one time, and still 
do a variety of reportage assignments of various 
kinds. It is important to keep my style fresh and 
inject other influences into my work. I also take a 
lot of personal pictures, including some art photo- 
graphy. If I just did commercial architectural work 
I would get very stale, I think. 


Question 3. I do commercial work primarily, but 
also some art photography, as I mentioned above. 
There is a schism. Architectural photography is a 
form of commercial photography, like fashion, food 
or photo-journalistic photography, in which the 
photographer responds to a brief given him by a 
client. He is providing a service: his pictures have 
to satisfy his client's aesthetic requirements, not 
just his own. An art photographer, on the other 
hand, whether his subject is architecture or cloud 
formations, is responsible only to his own sensibili- 
ties. When an art photographer uses architecture as 
the subject, he takes only those aspects of buildings 
which suit his program. Commercial photography 
can eventually become recognized as art, of course. 
Work by Outerbridge (advertising still-life), and 
Avedon (portraiture and fashion), are two examples. 


Question 4. Yes, but very few. There is the classic 
ESTO style, and the newer photojournalistic style I 
helped develop in England. There is also Futagawa 
who believes in photographing interiors only in ° 
available light, which is a philosophy of conven- 
ience, I think: on his constant travels around the 
world he can leave all that bulky lighting equipment 
at home! 

Stylistically there is little to choose within these 
categories, certainly nothing as distinctive as what 
occurs in fashion photography between Avedon and 
Newton, or Bourdin and Turbeville. 

The reason is that architecture cannot be made to 
pose in a studio, or be driven out to a fabulous 
location. It is inflexibly where it is, surrounded by a 
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variety of equally inflexible ‘contextual situations,’ 
such as 30 degree hillsides, trees, other buildings 
and ponds, all of which the photographer has to 
negotiate to get his pictures. Viewpoints are there- 
fore limited as one cannot get far enough back from 
the building. Developing an individual style is 
difficult under these circumstances. Interiors are 
even more difficult. Often there is only one possible 
place and one possible lens that can be used. Again 
there is not the ‘space’ to develop a style, or to be 
creative. What is left is the craft of the medium: 
doing all the right professional things, such as 
lighting and all other technical aspects. An exception 
to this stylistic monotony is Futagawa, with his 
moody ‘as found’ interiors. 

The approach which I took in the late 60s was to 
use 35mm equipment, and particularly the 20mm 
lens, for architecture. This coincided with a change 
from the plate camera to 35mm in fashion photo- 
graphy. The advantages were the same in both 
cases: greater flexibility leading to more alive and 
mobile pictures. 


Usually, because of the constraints mentioned 
above, architectural photography is subservient to 
the subject. Sometimes, however, I think the subject 
can gain by an attention-getting photograph, and in 
a field characterized by widespread monotony this 
may occasionally be welcome. I once had a picture 
printed whole-page in Domus dominated by my 
shadow, which, in the English winter light, pointed 
a long finger at the building which was the subject 
of the picture. 


It conveniently solved the problem of a bleak and 
muddy foreground. The architect did not, as I 
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recall, like the picture, but it did do something 
graphically, which is why I sent it with all the other 
more straightforward pictures. 

There are many conceptual possibilities equivalent 
to this, all of which will distract attention from the 
subject at one level, and draw more attention to it at 
another. Fashion photographers (see any issue of 
French Vogue) use such devices constantly, and 
there must be a way for us boring architectural 
photographers to be creative once in a while. 


Question 5. The tradition is ESTO, and others of 
the same mould. Anything earlier is of largely 
academic interest, and I do not feel qualified to 
discuss it. The dominant factor to me is a technical 
one: the plate camera and its attendant aesthetic. As 
long as this was de rigeur, photographic style was 
limited to the static still-life look of all traditional 
architectural work. Use of small format cameras 
gave a new flexibility. An editor could choose from 
30 transparencies of one viewpoint, and there would 
hopefully be one with a girl in a red coat striding 
across the space in just the right position. Moments 
like this gave a picture the spontaneity and graphic 
style of a Cartier-Bresson. Since only one or two 
frames out of the 30 would ever be good enough, it 
is unlikely that a photographer with 3 or 4 expensive 
plates would want to risk trying for something like 
this, and would instead ask someone to adopt a safe 
static pose. Posed models looked good against the 
formality of much of the 50s architecture shown in 
Stoller photographs; today they invariably look 
kitsch. 

Question 6. Cartier-Bresson was one. I was very 
influenced by his tight architectural compositions, 
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an integral element of which might be a blurred 
cyclist. 


Question 7. There was a close relationship in the 
50s. One, already mentioned, was a mutual formal- 
ity. Buildings by messrs. Stone, Yamasaki, SOM 
etc. were formalized, scale less, objects in space 
(those 30 foot high colonnades), dramatized by a 
black sky, like a model with a backdrop. 

More interesting to me are the classic Shulman 
pictures of the same period, of houses in LA by 
Koening, etc. There is the famous view of the 
Hollywood Hills house with posed mannequins in 
the living room and the lights of LA beyond. There 
is close harmony here between the style of the 
architecture and the photographer’s concept, which 
was to glamourise the building and its context. This 
picture embodies the 50s American Dream as much 
as any picture that ever appeared in the pages of 
Life. This, to me anyway, is one of the rare archi- 
tectural photos that has intrinsic art value: certainly 
the equal of many of the Avedons and Newtons 
currently gracing the nation’s art galleries. 


Question 8. Already covered. 


Question 9. I really just like the architecture, 
whatever style, to be interesting—something I have 
to react to. I will then enjoy my day’s work and get 
something from it. One of the benefits of my job is 
to be able to come into close contact with one of 
today’s most lively art forms, which I think the new 
post-modernist architecture is. Conversely, photo- 
graphing any kind of bad architecture is very 
depressing. 


Question 10. These ‘idealized’ images are a part of 
the world of interior decoration. Interior design and 
interior decoration are two quite different things, 
and require a different response from the photo- 
grapher. Interior decoration is cosmetic. Everything, 
(flowers, table decoration, furniture) has to be ex- 
quisite, and play as important a role as everything 
else, like individual sections of a chamber orchestra. 
The result is always a little too perfect, a little 
unreal. In interior design, which is the interior 
counterpart of architecture, it is the architecture 
that is being photographed, together with the 
furniture. Everything else: the flowers, the decanter, 
the vegetables on the kitchen counter, are secondary 
and can even be dispensed with altogether. I have 
less interest in photographing interior decoration, as 
I find I lose my editorial ‘feel.’ It is like photo- 
graphing an advertising campaign. 


Questions 11 and 12. I do all these things in order 
to take a better, clearer picture of the architecture. 
However, it is more likely that I will take away 
rather than add. Any photograph, particularly when 
reproduced in a magazine, can only successfully 
impart a limited amount of information. It is there- 
fore important to simplify, so that the lines of the 
architecture are revealed and play a strong part in 
the composition of the photograph. Less is more, 
again. 

I do agree that there is a vicarious, voyeuristic 
element in interior photography. People’s homes 
are private places—places we cannot visit and see, 
except in pictures. To see how people live, particu- 
larly famous people, is irresistible. This is why 
interior magazines are as popular as they are. My 
own voyeuristic feelings began as a child, on family 
visits to the homes of friends and relatives. We 
would invariably spend the trip home dissecting or 
being rude about everything in the home we had 
just visited: the pretentious new TV, the new bath- 
room decor, etc. 


Question 13. Architectural Digest is primarily a 
magazine about interior decoration, not architecture. 
Therefore it bears little comparison with Archetype. 
However, there is probably no more manipulation of 
space in AD’s pictures than with those in Archetype, 
as AD has a similar policy in that regard. In any 
case, whenever a wide-angle lens is used, spatial 
distortion takes place, and it is difficult to photo- 
graph architecture without one. 


Question 14. I think the biggest change is the 
acceptance of small format cameras. Use of color in 
magazines has been a big change. Architecture itself 
has changed: Frederick Evans never got to photo- 
graph anything like the Crystal Cathedral! 


Question 15. Both will continue. The need to get a 
large number of shots in a day’s work will probably 
tip the balance in favor of roll film cameras. Most 
architects want slides anyway as a means of com- 


munication. There are times however when a plate 
camera does a better job. Much is made of the use 
of the rising front. I often find its use obtrusive and 
just as ugly as sloping verticals. In my efforts to 
avoid either I find that there is usually a position 
where both can be avoided, even if it means getting 
more (contextual) foreground into the picture frame 
(and perhaps resulting in a more interesting 
picture). 


Question 16. Nowadays this kind of photography 
just looks dead to me: my whole style was born in 
reaction against it. It was appropriate in the 50s, 
but that was 30 years ago. 


ABBOTT 


The following interview with Berenice Abbott was 
conducted over the telephone by Margaretta Mitchell, 
20 January 1981. 


MM: I'd like to talk to you a little bit about 
architectural photography for Archetype magazine. 
They are very interested in your New York work, 
and some of the problems you discovered in photo- 
graphing buildings. 

BA: Look dear, you cannot photograph New York 
without buildings. But I focused on the city, not 
buildings. 

MM: But you did encounter problems in defining 
the city. Could you talk about that kind of chal- 
lenge? 

BA: I just think you have to know something about 
cities. It doesn't matter what you photograph. You 
have terrific angles there and you need wide angle 
lenses, and you need cameras with swings. 

MM: So when you went about documenting the 
city, did you go about it systematically? 

BA: I went about the things that excited me, things 
that hit me graphically. They sort of hit my eye in 
passing. 

MM: Did you think that you should photograph 
certain monuments and important buildings? 

BA: No. 

MM: But you also documented historical events 
and changes, for example the building of the 
Rockefeller Center. 

BA: Well, New York isa city of contrasts. It 
-hanges rapidly, and you're always contrasting the 
old with the new. It's all jumbled up together in a 
very anarchic way. I thought it was terribly inter- 
?sting. 

MM: Did you ever deal with architects or with 
other architectural photographers? 

BA: No. I never considered myself an architectural 
photographer. 

MM: Basically, you consider yourself a photo- 
згарћег. Do you even like to be considered a docu- 
mentary photographer? 

ВА: Гта photographer. І do all kinds of stuff. 
MM: How do you feel about commercial architec- 
tural photography? Do you think the photographs 
ire artificial, too well lit, or too perfect for their 
-ommercial purpose? 

BA: The commercial ones are interesting. Even the 
1gly buildings are interesting, the old ones. It was 
Һе city (New York); it was the city in transition — 
ilways changing—and it's a fabulous city. It's an 
sland. 

MM: If you were approaching a city today, would 
you use the same approach you used in the thirties? 
8A: Probably. 

MM: What about financing that kind of work? 
3A: Financing it? God help you, I don't know. It's 
1p to each, his own. I was very frustrated. I didn’t 
lo half of what I could have done. But I always had 
rouble with the financial end of it. 

MM: Trying to get the city to appreciate it? 

3A: Well, they never appreciate it. I mean much 
ater they do; but at the time, it is all familiar and 
hey don't give a damn. They're all too busy. 

MM: Right, but you did conquer some of those 
igencies at the time, didn't you? 

3A: I never went to any agencies. 

ИМ: But what was it called, the WPA? 

3A: Well, I wanted to photograph New York, and 
here was no one who was going to pay me to do it. 
MM: Right, but I mean for a while they did take 
ome interest in your idea, didn't they? In the 
hirties? 

ЗА: I presented it as a Project; they were trying to 
‚et people jobs, and they accepted it much to my 
oy. I had a number of People researching what I 
»hotographed. The Project was only to get people 
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jobs. They didn’t care much about what was done. 
They just happened to accept mine because I had it 
laid out. I knew what I wanted to do, and I had a 
man who drove me around to help me. I had people 
working for me in the darkroom and people in the 
studio filing things. I had more people than I 
needed. They got in my hair. 
MM: That's fascinating because people always 
imagine a photographer going out alone, marching 
to the top of a building alone. 
BA: Oh no, there's a lot of red tape. They don't let 
you go up on top of a building. You have to see the 
superintendent. You've got to get permission. And 
we had a lot of stuff to carry. Some real architectural 
photographers who really work at architecture 
would have two or three assistants, to set the lights 
and cameras. 
MM: Did you ever use lighting in those buildings? 
BA: No. 
MM: You were mostly shooting from the outside— 
the city—as opposed to the inside. 
BA: It’s no cow path, as I say. For Christ sake, 
there are all kinds of buildings there, and you can’t 
avoid them. 
MM: You didn’t feel that having the Atget work 
inspired you to photograph New York? 
BA: Good god no. I was excited by New York, and 
getting back to it after ten years being in a foreign 
country, and finally getting back to my own city. 
People like to think I did N ew York because of 
Atget. How can you; you have to be excited about 
what you do. But I could photograph New York 
because it was part of me. For Christ sake, how 
stupid can people be. 
MM: I would think that it would have been in- 
spiring to know that an entire history was in a 
person's work. And you saw the history, you 
recognized it in his Work, and its value. 
BA: How can you miss it? I responded to it im- 
mediately. I thought it was wonderful. 
MM: And during what period were you printing 
the Atget work? Was that in the ’30s over here? 
BA: It was mainly here. 
MM: So the Atget work came out after. 


BA: No, that was started in Paris. 
MM: So you bought the collection and brought it 
back in ’29 anyway. Now you came back to the 
United States in 729, didn't you? 
BA: Yes. 
MM: Were you intending to stay at first? 
BA: No. I came back for a visit. I got terribly 
excited about New York and decided to come back. 
I was doing very well over there (in Paris), and I 
decided either I had to come back and photograph 
New York or stay there where I was doing extremely 
well. So when I came back here it was like starting 
all over again. I wasn't established here; I was 
established in Paris doing portraits, and doing very 
well at it. 
MM: That must have been hard in some ways. 
BA: Well, you decide. You make a decision. 
MM: Wasn’t your training in Paris with Man Ray? 
BA: Only in the darkroom work. I had to start from 
scratch, and you learn by doing. You don’t have to 
50 to school. That’s ridiculous. You're only dealing 
with some stupid teacher. 
MM: Do you know of any photographers who have 
gone on to do work inspired by your work in New 
York? 
BA: Some people think so. I think several people 
may have, I mean everybody has an influence on 
everybody else. 
MM: What would you say is the most important 
urban area to document today? 
BA: Well, you 80 down there, and you're smitten in 
the eye every moment. A lot of it is horrible, and I 

ink inhuman, and a lot of it is very interesting. If 
you had the energy you could photograph any city, 
any city in America. Апу town, any city. This is a 
very interesting country. 
MM: But, there seems to be a lot of Photography of 
decay—decayed buildings and towns that are wiped 
out by changes. 
BA: Well, this is an era of decay, isn’t it? You don’t 
have to go any place. All you would have to do is go 
out in the streets. All you have to do is look. You 
don’t have to go far to find life interesting. 
MM: What's happened to that Maine project, 
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photographing Route One, that excited you? 
BA: Oh, I don’t know. It never was published 
because they thought of it as a travelogue or some- 
thing. That wasn’t what it was intended as at all, 
but a very interesting group of photographs full of 
history, and full of Americana (a different character 
to each state). People are only beginning to be 
aware of photography really, or even able to read a 
photograph. 
MM: What could help the public to read photo- 
graphs, do you think? 
BA: When they understand photography better. 
MM: Do you think people need to write more about 
photography? 
BA: I think they need to write less and do it. Go out 
and look! 
MM: What about teaching? 
BA: Well, you teach to make money. At least I did. 
I don’t care much about teaching. I don’t feel as 
though I am a teacher. I did the best I could, but it 
was hard for me. I only taught to buy groceries. 
MM: Commercial photographers are sent to photo- 
graph a subject that might not basically interest 
them. One thing Archetype is interested in is to talk 
about documenting buildings as they are, rather 
than idealizing them. 
BA: Im not interested in either one. I’m not inter- 
ested in buildings as such. I am interested in build- 
ings in relation to each other. And the streets. And 
the gradual changes of a place, and the contrasts, 
and the sheer beauty sometimes, and the sheer 
ugliness sometimes. Whatever the subject means to 
you, you try to express that. 
MM: Was most of the work you did in the '30s 
with a 5 by 7 or an 8 x 10 camera? Was most of it 
with an 8 x 10? 
BA: Yes. 
MM: Even those from the tops of those buildings? 
BA: Sure. I held an 8 x 10 camera over the Chrysler 
Building. I was scared to death. The first time I 
couldn’t do it, and I knew I had to get over it. I had 
the guard hold on to me. 
(Section deleted. Margaretta Mitchell suggests that 
Berenice Abbott try to work with new Polaroid 
color material.) 
BA: Well, I’m getting a van. I have a lot of projects 
around here, and with the van I can do them. I am 
very hopeful about an assistant I have who knows 
something about 8 x 10 cameras, so I expect to go 
out real soon. I am on the verge of taking a lot of 
pictures now. 
MM: Is this in the wild Maine interior? 
BA: Yes. 
MM: I think it would be exciting to see a Berenice 
Abbott landscape. 
BA: I've got things in mind. 
MM: I bet you do. This Polaroid material is color. 
BA: Color is very popular, but I don't particularly 
want it. It crowds the picture too much; you have 
another ingredient there which takes away from the 
simplicity, the content and the form, you know. 
MM: How do you feel about the difference between 
photographing buildings with a large format camera, 
having the ability to rectify verticals and to modify 
perspective, versus the wide angle on the small 
camera. 
BA: Small cameras aren’t for buildings. If you want 
them upright you have everything converging— 
it’s ridiculous. Sometimes you want it and sometimes 
you don’t. You have to get the effects you want. 
This is a willful thing; this is what you will. You 
have to know what you want. 
MM: You have to know which one to use at the 
right time? 
BA: Certainly. 
MM: So in your language, there are few rules? 
BA: The rule is to go out and look. 
MM: Do you know anything about the photo- 
graphic work of Ezra Stoller? 
BA: He is strictly an architectural photographer, a 
commercial photographer. He does interiors and 
buildings, just buildings. But he is doing a certain 
kind of job that people wanted, and if it is for a 
magazine, an architectural magazine, they’re only 
interested in the building. You don’t want some- 
thing else in it, some other ingredient, like style. 
MM: What direction do you think photography is 
taking right now? 
BA: I think it’s decaying. It’s still imitating art. It’s 
still imitating painting. 
MM: Do you feel that somehow being up in Maine 
you avoid some of that stuff? 
BA: I think you can keep your mind a little clearer 
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. . .Just say that I am not an architectural photo- 
grapher. 


MM: But you still are, in the sense of documenting 
buildings. 

BA: Even if you take country houses in Maine or in 
town, that doesn't mean that you are doing the 
architecture. You are doing an image, a picture of a 
subject. There is a reason for taking it, not just a 
building, not just an architectural shot. People want 
to label things. I am not an architectural photo- 
grapher, period. It's not my fault there are houses 
in New York, and it's not a field. 


ARDILES-ARCE 


Jaime Ardiles-Arce was interviewed 15 March 1981 
over the telephone by Demetra Bowles. 


DB: Why did you choose to photograph buildings 
and their interiors? 

JAA: It happened purely by accident; it was nothing 
that I had premeditated. I'm an architect. I studied 
architecture, and for years I worked with various 
architects, including Marcel Breuer. It happened 
simply by accident, literally: I was on vacation in 
Germany, and I fell. I was hurt, and when I came 
back to the United States, I had trouble leaning 
over the drafting table. 

DB: You were practicing architecture in the United 
States? 

JAA: Yes. I could walk but I could not use my 
body very well. I worked to mend myself. One day 
I went with a friend, who was an architect, to one 
of his projects. I happened to have a little camera 
with me, and I took some shots, and he liked them 
very much. They were published, and then some- 
body else called me, and within a year I was doing 
photography. By that time I was fully mended, but 
somehow I got involved with photography and I 
wasn't ready to get out of it. 

DB: What connection did you see between being an 
architect, and photographing a building? Do you 
think you had an insider's view on architecture 
since you were a practicing architect? 


JAA: Oh, yes, very logically. I was looking at 
architecture and thinking about it and the problems 
of designing. 
DB: Do you deal with those problems of architec- 
ture when you're photographing a space? 
JAA: They are always in my mind, of course. I 
don't say well, I'm going to think about this 
problem or that one, I just do it. I enter the space 
and I see it. 
DB: What are you trying to do when you photo- 
graph a space? When you photograph something for 
Architectural Digest? 
JAA: My obligation is to my client, above all. I will 
show the building in its most favorable light, the 
building or the interior. 
DB: When you photograph for yourself, then, do 
you necessarily show the building in its most favor- 
able light, or do you go off and perhaps reveal some 
of its architectural flaws? 
JAA: No, in that case I'm not being objective. I'm 
being subjective. When I shoot something for 
myself then I’m thinking of what I like the most. 
I'm not really serving a magazine or a client. What I 
like is not necessarily the most interesting thing; 
generally speaking they are things that amuse me 
personally, and ultimately have something to do 
with my upbringing, with my taste, ог are remin- 
iscent of something I saw as a child, all of those 
very personal things. But when I shoot what these 
people publish, photographs taken for a client, I 
never do anything without getting paid for being on 
that location, and therefore I'm under an obligation 
to the client to make something that would appeal, 
be comprehensible, and be understandable to the 
public. 
DB: What precisely would you say is the relation- 
ship between architecture and photography? How 
can you capture а three-dimensional form in a two- 
dimensional medium like photography? 
JAA: Architecture is a statement, photography the 
critic. There is good criticism, indifferent, and even 
bad criticism. They are two very different things. 
You cannot really say that this is architecture and 
this is photography; they are entirely different 
activities, and the only relation is that one is really 
criticizing the other, namely photography criticizes 
architecture. 
DB: How are you criticizing architecture when you 
show a building in its most favorable light? Aren't 


you doing the opposite? 
JAA: To criticize something does not mean that you 
must do a hatchet job on it. 
DB: You could favorably criticize it? 
JAA: Exactly. That's exactly what I mean. You can 
be seeing it under its best light, and as I said there's 
good criticism, indifferent, and also bad criticism. 
You can be a very good critic, and you can be a 
very bad critic, you could be showing the building 
in a very ugly way. 
DB: Is being a photographer necessarily being 
objective. When you're photographing a building, 
you're trying to be absolutely objective, aren't you? 
JAA: Well, nothing is so absolutely clear cut, like 
saying completely objective. I'm a person who has 
likes and also dislikes. I want to be objective, 
because as I told you before I have a client, but 
something in me creeps up, and it shows in my 
pictures. I must say that I have a very positive view 
in almost everything. There are so many people that 
are almost training to see negative aspects of life. 
There's a lot of social commentary photography 
that is very negative. 
DB: You say most of your work is done for 
commercial jobs. Do you think a schism exists 
between commercial architectural photography and 
fine art architectural photography. And if such a 
distinction exists, what do you think characterizes 
each type? 
JAA: I believe that if there is such a schism, I 
bridge it—along with very few other photographers. 
Most photographers believe that the best 
photograph is one which shows the building clearly, 
that is all. My own photographs are very carefully 
constructed frames, very consciously composed, 
balanced, in terms of shape, color, and texture. 
DB: Almost like a stage set? 
JAA: I wouldn't say a stage set; they're frames like 
in a painting, like a painter would be composing on 
a canvas. I have to understand that I'm working 
with only two dimensions. In their simplest terms, 
my photographs are paintings done with a camera. I 
would say that most people who see my photographs 
tell me that they're not photographs, but works of 
art. I hear this all the time: “Your photographs are 
really works of art." And they are composed very 
consciously to be like that; I balance everything 
very carefully. Now, I think that the so-called 
schism is one of objectivity versus subjectivity. I 
think the person who earns à living on command 
has to be objective. 
DB: Are you saying that the person who earns a 
living photographing a building is a commercial 
architectural photographer and that is the only 
thing which distinguishes him from an art photo- 
grapher? 
JAA: That's not the only thing, that's one of the 
things. The artist photographer is subjective. . . 
DB: And the commercial photographer is objective 
and merely recording something? 
JAA: Yes. The commercial photographer must pro- 
duce on demand, while the artist can do as he feels 
or pleases. 
DB: But you feel that you are able to integrate both 
the objective and subjective aspects, able to product 
on demand and yet make it subjective, and give an 
artistic flair so that your works are works of art? Is 
that what you're saying? 
JAA: Yes, basically that's it. The commercial 
photographer can work and must work on schedule 
there is no capriciousness— you cannot wait for the 
right moment. Those beautiful photographs you've 
seen where someone is driving, they see a beautiful 
sunset, and it's caught, circumstances come together 
by chance and it's captured—the commercial photc 
grapher really can't do that. I have a schedule, I 
have an appointment to photograph. I have two 
days to do so many photographs, and they have to 
be appealing and beautiful. They are going to be 
published. They also must be arresting to the eye. 
We are bombarded by so much on the T.V. and in 
magazines; there are so many messages, that the 
photographer must make interesting images to holc 
the attention of the reader. It's all conscious. I do 
my shots a little bit more spectacularly (laughs) 
than the ordinary. 
DB: Speaking of photographs done on demand, or 
commercial work, do you think there are different 
styles? Do you think that your work is different 
from Russell MacMasters, for example, or than say 
Ezra Stoller? 
JAA: Yes, there are very different styles. All the 
styles are different as photographers differ from on 


another. There are those that are very objective, or 
romantic, others show interiors and buildings with 
economy, while others are very fussy. 
DB: How would you characterize your style? 
JAA: I know very little about my own work. I find 
it very difficult to describe myself. While I men- 
tioned that I do build every frame, and it depends 
very much on what I’m seeing at the moment, I've 
done photographs that are extremely pristine, and 
others that are extremely complicated. 
DB: And you find that that one publication can 
carry that range of styles? 
JAA: Oh yes. I think that there are very few photo- 
graphers that have completely distilled their styles. 
Some of them of course are very famous. 
DB: Do you want to name any of them? 
JAA: You know them. Most of the others аге 
followers, and they show it; they follow the masters. 
Some photographers get satisfaction by copying 
somebody, and then they blossom themselves. They 
find what they like. Some never blossom, and their 
work is evidently not very exuberant. 
DB: Did you model your work after somebody? 
JAA: Yes, Га say there is one who was never a 
photographer, he gave me an immense clue, and of 
all people he's been dead for so many hundreds of 
years. It was Caravaggio. Sounds almost funny. 
When I mention this to other people— 
because everybody asks me who do you like most, 
who taught you the most—they laugh. If you have 
seen his two canvases in the church San Luigi de 
Francesci in Rome, there's a very small chapel there 
that has a window at the end. One of his canvases is 
called “The Calling of St. Matthew." Now if you 
look at that painting, it's really a photograph. It's 
extremely beautiful in color, subject, order, arrange- 
ment. But the light comes from the window on to 
the painting, and you could swear that it is a room 
these people illuminated by the window in the 
chapel. I was really taken by the quality of light, 
and how it was illuminated. It's something abso- 
lutely magical. You have to look at the painting 
there. In a book, it's just a good painting. 
DB: So you try to capture the same kind of light 
effect in your work? 
JAA: Yes. 
DB: Back to architecture and architectural photo- 
graphy. Do you think that a tradition of this kind of 
photography exists? 
JAA: Yes, I think there is one. 
DB: What you call ‘showing a building in its most 
favorable light,’ is, in essence, idealizing it. This is 
commonly known to be your photographic manner. 
Do you think you would get work if you photo- 
graphed in any other way? 
JAA: I think it all depends on for whom you're 
doing the photographs. You can have a style of your 
own and still have the client in mind too. The set- 
ups are almost always done for a decorator. I think 
that architects and decorators are two very different 
breeds, and they are very often very opposed. 
Architects see mostly in black and white; decorators 
see in color. If you are taking pictures for an archi- 
tect, you show structure foremost—that is what is 
permanent. For a decorator you show the imperm- 
anent. Architects deal mostly with permanent things, 
with structure, with the permanence of a building, 
with great masses. Decorators deal with imperman- 
ent things, with portable things, things that are 
added on. Homes and buildings have a shell, that 
is, a structure and then what's in it. Sometimes 
architects also do the interiors. Architects and 
decorators are very different. They think differently, 
they are almost never together. I’ve been to count- 
less parties, some of them with architects, some of 
them with decorators, but they are never together. 
DB: Do you prefer photographing structure, or are 
you more interested in arranging and photographing 
interiors? 
JAA: I have no preference at all. I've done architec- 
tural photographs, which are quite acceptable, very 
beautiful; they are very pleasing for architects, and 
they love them. And I've done a lot of photography 
for decorators, and they are also extremely pleased. 
It's a question of discipline, whether the photo- 
grapher can do photography. 
DB: Most of your work for Architectural Digest is 
done for decorators, isn't it? 
JAA: Yes and no. Architectural Digest is a magazine 
about lifestyles. In New York, for example, most 
people live in apartments, which are really non- 
architectural. They are just a box, so you really 
can't talk about architecture in a box—it’s just a 
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ceiling, a floor, and the walls. There's no columns, 
there's nothing, simply an unadulterated box. So 
what you can do to it: can you build columns, or 
raise the roof? You can't. So you are dealing with 
an interior that is almost always decorated. There 
are architects who have done interiors, and some of 
them are very very self-conscious interiors. They 
are trying to do something architectural, but what 
they end up with are sculptural forms in a box. 
DB: When you photograph an interior do you 
eliminate objects, or rearrange things? How do you 
go about photographing an interior? 

JAA: I don't rearrange that much. In other words, 
the architect or designer has a reason, has thought 
what to place where, so I really don't rearrange 
much. So many people think that I move everything 
around, and I don't. I do eliminate things when 
they are clashing with the general composition. If I 
see a table that has a lot of curios, and it's blocking 
the view of the corridor behind it, and it's impor- 
tant, then I may take some of the curios out. But I 
never take sofas, or chairs, or tables out. Once 
again, I have to show the best face of anything. 
Almost everything has a best face, and I don't 
necessarily idealize it. As I said before my first 
obligation is to give the best photograph possible. I 
look for the angle where things fall together, in a 
good way. In every place, there are good shots and 
there are bad shots. I've never had the occasion to 
say this place is just not photographable, it's 
impossible. 

DB: Do you think those kind of photographs of 
interiors are about architecture at all, or are they 
about a fantasy world? You're trying to create a 
certain image, aren't you? 

JAA: I don't know what you mean by a fantasy 
world. 

DB: You are idealizing that space, or recreating it 
for the camera, aren't you? 

JAA: I photograph for a client and that decides 
the content of the photograph, not the look of a 
photograph, but the content. Yes, I do rearrange, 
minimally though. I set, or eliminate objects to best 


serve the clarity of the photograph, or its compo- 
sition. See, the camera shows a one-sided point, and 
cannot wander around like a person in an interior, 
so I must realize this shortcoming, and arrange 
myself, or the camera, or the content of the room, 
or both for a good shot. Well, as for a fantasy world 
I think this is a question that is peculiarly biased. 
Once again, architecture and decoration nowadays 
do not necessarily go hand in hand. In the past, 
until very recently a Louis XV building had very 
appropriate Louis XV furniture. So did the Empire 
style, etc. I think today there's discontinuity and 
very much discord between architecture and interior 
design. For example, interior designer's most pop- 
ular chair in the 1970s was a chair designed in the 
1920s, the famous Cesca Chair. Also decoration is 
something else today. Decorators have a tenuous, a 
very vague idea of architecture. They struggle 
mostly with objects and commercially available 
design, nostalgic, eclectic, modern, traditional, 
what have you. 

DB: Are you familiar with different architectural 
styles, for instance, Post-Modernist building as 
opposed to Modernist, and do you find yourself 
preferring one of these styles? 

JAA: No, I cannot say that I feel more at ease with 
one or the other. I just photograph as the work 
comes along, and as I can accomodate it. Many 
times I don't know what kind of building I'll be 
shooting. 

DB: So you don't feel an ideological bias towards 
one type of architecture over another? 

JAA: No. I would say that Post-Modernism is a 
trend—a stylistic trend like Art Deco was. And I 
believe that it was born out of desperation after the 
dead end created by the Bauhaus style. It's always a 
struggle to create a balance between aestheticism 
and practicality. There is no clash between them. 
That you are having dinner at an elaborate table 
does not mean that is not useful. That the salt 
shakers are solid gold does not mean that they are 
not salt shakers after all. But about Post- 
Modernism: I think that it is struggling to create 
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'a balance between aestheticism and functionalism; 
but I think they go hand in hand. It’s a question to 
find the right balance. I have had many conver- 
sations with Post-Modernist architects, and I have a 
nagging feeling that when there's a shape in the 
design, they explain it after the fact: after the shape 
has been done, then they go back and rationalize it. 
I may be wrong. 

DB: What do you think of magazines that take anti- 
thetical approaches to that of Architectural Digest or 
that type of magazine? For instance, Archetype is 
interested in unmanipulated photographs, in straight 
pictures. Do you think this type of magazine is 
going to have any effect on the field, or does it even 
matter? 

JAA: Yes, I think that it is going to have an effect. 
I like the magazine. I like the format of it, large; 
and there's a lot of writing, which is for once a very 
welcome thing. I also think that it presents different 
points of view. Now if you think that Architectural 
Digest presents a fantasy world, I think you are 
wrong. Luxury exists, and it is very much there, 
very much alive and well. Architectural Digest is a 
magazine of lifestyle on a certain level which is very 
much there—there's no fantasy to it. This is no 
fantasy—it is there. I’ve entered the most lavish 
interiors created, and they are there. It’s a question 
of where you are. I can make a very absurd example; 
perhaps Prince Charles would feel out of place in a 
very poor house in the Bronx (laughs) because he 
has been exposed most of his life to abundance and 
luxury. On the other hand, some people who have 
lived always a middle-class, working, uneventful 
life will find what’s in Architectural Digest very 
luxurious, and there’s no ethical question here. It is 
just a question of existence. 

DB: Who do you think it appeals to? 

JAA: I think it’s being read by an enormous amount 
of people. I’ve seen it all over America, Europe, 
Africa, the Middle East, everyplace. It’s really 
extraordinary. I don’t think that the butcher at the 
corner reads it, because his interests are just not 
there. 

DB: Do you think that many lower and middle- 
class people read it with envy, and fantasize? 

JAA: First of all, I don’t think it’s really read by 
what you call the working class, for the same reason 
that most lawyers won’t read Popular Mechanics, or 
a doctor or scientist won’t read astrology books. 
They’re just within other areas of interest. I don’t 
think the magazine has been directed to impress the 
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less fortunate. That is absolutely not true. There’s a 
world of collectors, there’s a world of wealth— 
whether it's new ог old—there's always the woman 
in the house who wants to entertain—all of those 
things are very human activities. Some of them can 
afford to do it with much more flair than others, 
and not necessarily because of the money they have, 
but because of their taste. It’s not a negative publi- 
cation; it’s a very optimistic publication. Archetype, 
on the other hand, wants to define itself as an archi- 
tecture magazine, I feel, just with architecture in its 
purest sense. 

DB: What do you think of that? 

JAA: I think it’s a good idea, if that is what you 
want. It’s a question that the editors have to decide. 
DB: Speaking of purests, what do you think is the 
effect of Ezra Stoller and his followers in ESTO on 
the field of architectural photography? Do you 
think his work is cold and calculating—why does he 
rarely show people in his photographs? 

JAA: I can’t say anything about his followers, but 
Ezra Stoller has had a profound impact on architec- 
tural photography. I believe that he was the first to 
really show modern architecture in its essence—the 
piercing of spaces, the articulation of masses, trans- 
parencies. What is seen by us as cold and calcula- 
ting, I think more than that, is really “essential.” I 
find nothing cold about it; I find it extremely elegant. 
DB: Do you think architectural photography was 
affected by advances in technology—in film, equip- 
ment, etc.—aside from the obvious change in better 
color rendition? 

JAA: In a way, I think technological changes have 
affected architectural photography, yes. I think the 
most notable is the introduction of color, but I 
always think architects see in black and white 
(laughs), most architects do at least. You are using 
wide angle lenses, I suppose any time there's an 
advance in technology, one can advance the look of 
architectural photography. You can do interiors 
with a fish eye lens, and show much more. I suppose 
that's an advancement from the early days. 

DB: Is most of your work in black and white or 
color? 

JAA: It's always in black and white and color. 100% 
of my work is in color, but I do black and white at 
the same time. I use color film first, then I use 
black and white film in the camera. 

DB: Do you use a view camera? 

JAA: Yes, a 4x5 almost always. А view camera 
rectifies perspective in a way very similar to the 


brain. When you are seeing with your eyes, you are 
rectifying verticals. You really see things standing 
up, according to gravity. 35mm and 2% cameras 
really work, but they're compromises. Images on 
this format that you see in magazines, really have 
been worked on by the editors; they crop, align, 
etc. So where is the photographer when somebody 
manipulates his shot? It not only lessens his input 
into the entire process—but it's completely changed. 
I've seen marvelous spreads in some magazines, and 
the editor has shown me the original photographs; 
they're just awful. What happened is that the editor 
chose a part of the frame and then cropped out all 
the rest of it. And it is very very often the case that 
the editor and the art director have very skilled 
eyes. I really think that there are very few good 
photographers. I say this as the absolute truth. 

Architectural photographers must use a view 
camera. There is nothing more ugly than photo- 
graphs of a building that looks as if it were falling 
over; they're out of proportion. They really look 
like after an earthquake. Many times you have to 
use a wide angle lens for architectural photography 
of interiors. How can you correct the wide angle 
distortions without a view camera? So I think that 
architectural photographs done with a Hasselblad, 
with a 35mm camera, unless they are corrected by 
the editors, are really lies. They are not really 
telling the story. 


STOLLER 


Mr. Stoller was on vacation when he received 
Archetype's list of interview questions. Rather than 
respond individually to each question, he asked us to 
quote in full the following statement: 


Architectural photography depends primarily on 
the architecture— photography is merely the machine 
for documenting it. To me architecture is simply 
the conscious creation and manipulation of space in 
a manner appropriate to the materials and methods 
of construction employed and, the uses to which the 
spaces are to be put. Its importance is measured by 
these timeless values which transcend fashion and 
style. 

Whether or not work is “commercial” or “агі” 
is, I suppose, a reflection of its purpose and I'm not 
sure whether it is ever totally one or the other—just 
a matter of degree. Anyhow, your definition of 
“art” and “art photography” makes me very 


nervous. 

There is much work that is simply done as a 
source of income and we must all do a certain 
amount of it to survive. This may or may not be 
architectural photography, depending on the nature 
of the subject and the intent of the photographer. 
These jobs are done with varying degrees of success 
and aren't generally much to be proud or ashamed 
of. As I’ve said elsewhere the aim of photography is 
to convey a spatial experience by means of a flat 
piece of paper. Different people do it in different 
ways and my own viewpoint has been most strongly 
influenced by Eugene Atget, Paul Strand and a 
number of modern painters. 


The following interview with Roger Sturtevant was 
conducted by Sally Woodbridge. 


RS: Well, there's one thing Га like to say at the 
outset and that is that architectural photography is 
hard work. The A.I.A. had me up for the Fine Arts 
Medal in 1959 and I said, I want my name with- 
drawn, I feel that architectural photography is a 
craft. I had an awful argument about it with Gardner 
Dailey. He said, well look, you go out and photo- 
graph my jobs which I have been through from the 
very inception, and you come back with aspects of 
them that I didn’t know existed. That's art. . . . 
You've created something. So I have the medal. 
Apparently the National AIA agreed with me be- 
cause the next year Thomas Benton received the 
Fine Arts Medal, and I received the newly created 
Gold Medal for Architectural Photography. 

I feel that if you use the words, “I am a photo- 
grapher," you can do anything. You can rub the 
lens with vaseline and shoot against the sun and 
have all sorts of refractions; but the minute you say 
“I am an architectural photographer," “І am а por- 
trait photographer," “І am an advertising photo- 
grapher"—then you have an adjective that you must 
live up to, particularly if you take money. You are 
working in a particular field and you've got to pro- 
duce in that field, for that field. For architecture, 
you're not out to make a pretty picture, you're not 
out to make dramatic pictures. You're out to make 
a rendering of completed architecture. And as far as 
I am concerned there are certain rules. No. 1, the 
building has to stand up-what does it stand on? It 
has to be more or less vertical or it will fall down. 
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Therefore the lines have to be vertical. Then, even 
in monuments, there is a use. How do you use it? 
How do you get in? How does one part relate to 
another? Also, it is made of something. And you 
should be able to see, even in the shadows and in 
the highlights, some sense of materials. You are not 
making dramatic black and white pictures of archi- 
tecture if you are rendering buildings as architec- 
ture. If you want to use buildings as a subject matter 
for "art," that's another matter. These are things I 
feel very strongly about. 


SW: Do you think architectural photographers 
attempt to create a mood? 


RS: Oh, well I always attempted to create a mood — 
the mood of the building. I attempted to find that 
mood, or rather the intent of the architect. Now, 
there were times when I couldn't. Many times there 
was a line that just didn't go through, or I couldn't 
follow something. Now a column, for instance, that 
holds something up. Therefore, if you're going to 
have it in the picture you can't dangle it in the 
middle. One end or the other has to be attached to 
something. Several years ago when I was at a show 
at the New York Architectural League, Gottscho— 
he was a well known early photographer— said to 
me, Roger, you don't frame your photographs. 
Now here is a window that goes on out of the pic- 
ture, and just a little before, there is a muntin. You 
should have cut it on that line. And I said, no, it 
was my intent to show that the window does go on 
and it will be picked up in another picture. (Then 
do you have a narrative intent when you photo- 
graph?) Yes, several years ago, I photographed 
Yehudi Menuin's house in Los Gatos. And the 
decorator said to me, Yehudi will be very interested 
because he loves any technique. I arrived early in 
the morning and made up my scenario, as I always 
do, and he followed around at my heels. Then at 
lunch—he always had guests and everybody gathered 
around for a drink—he said, Roger, tell me how 
you work. So I proceeded to map out how you got 
from one place to another and the light came in 
here in the morning and then in here, and here's 
where the stairway was and here's how you got 
from here to here—and I said, “But what am I tell- 
ing you this for, you're a performer." I do all of this 
and then I forget it all and go to work, and some- 
how it all comes out. And he said that's right, I 
have a program and I work on it and practice, and 
all of the sudden, I’m on the stage and I start in and 


somehow it all comes out right—most of the time. 
In the early days, everyone wanted me to go out 
and do just this detail or that. People still want 
fragments. If you're photographing for a magazine 
and you can find a single dramatic vertical that ex- 
presses the building it's a real bonanza and fre- 
quently makes a cover or full page for the client. 
SW: Well, how did you come to photograph build- 
ings in the first place? 
RS: As a matter of fact, my first job was for the old 
Pacific Coast Architect. They wanted me to go out 
and photograph Maybeck's Packard Building on 
Lake Merritt. Harris Allen, the Editor, gave me the 
job because he had seen some of my photographs in 
the house of a relative. But I was terribly young and 
looked young. I might have been 21 at that time, I 
have no sense of time. Anyway, I needed the money. 
Sull, I always felt that when you were paid to do 
something, you did it to your utmost. But I decided 
that I would only accept commissions to photograph 
buildings as I saw them—always with the knowledge 
that the architect was paying me and that the maga- 
zine might pay me, and that it was of great impor- 
tance to the architect to have it published. But I 
decided that I would never exaggerate for the sake 
of publication. 
SW: Did architects try to influence you one way or 
the other in photographing their buildings? 
RS: Well, yes but they soon gave up. I would say, 
don't you want to go out on the job with me? And I 
would make them work the way I worked. They 
soon lost interest. It's hard physical work. 
SW: What kind of camera did you have? 


RS: Oh, just an old wooden view camera that would 
fall down in the wind and break, and I would bring it 
home and glue it back together. It made 5 x 7 negs. 
But eventually my peers, Ansel et al, said I should 
have a better camera when my poor wooden one 
gave out. So, I got a Sinar. And it was all metal and 
on one track, and I had to get a tripod twice as 
heavy as the one I had, and drag the thing around. 
It would swing around on the tripod and crack me 
in the back of the neck. But I had paid for it so I 
kept on with it. 

SW: Has architectural photography been affected 
by technological changes—by advances in lighting, 
PT. 

RS: Well, the view camera was the original correc- 
tive device for rectifying lines. I was never really 
interested in technique. I always tried to do what 
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the manufacturer said, but I developed my own 
technique more or less. I did use a light meter for 
approximate timing. I did a lot of chemical work on 
the negatives themselves, particularly in reducing 
the glare from windows. I believed so firmly in the 
natural lighting—the lighting the architect had in- 
troduced— that I never did my own lighting schemes. 
The only occasions on which I ever used lighting 
were in color because you couldn't bridge the long 
gap, and also to make shadows readable. As far as 
equipment is concerned, I think people starting out 
now are like children learning mathematics with 
calculators, or writing with typewriters. Maybe I'm 
just plain old-fashioned but I liked the simple 
way—one eye, one camera. 
SW: It always seemed to me that your photographs 
had a great deal to do with establishing the image 
people had of what Lewis Mumford called “the Bay 
Region Style” of the period just before and after 
World War II, principally in the work of William 
Wurster and Gardner Dailey. Would you comment 
on that? 
RS: I probably worked longer and more closely 
with Bill and Gardner than with the other architects 
I knew. Bill was an innovator, and Gardner was a 
stylist. But both of them were artists. Now I had 
absolutely no training in architecture, but I have 
always been sincere in what I have done. I know 
this region very well. I had been around photo- 
graphing in the Mother Lode country and the ranch 
country and in the missions for the Historic Ameri- 
can Buildings Survey, and I could sense what was 
appropriate to the region. I also sensed what was 
appropriate in their work and I tried to capture that. 
For me the photographing of architecture was a 
very highly emotional thing. Because here was 
something created—usually by someone I knew, or 
maybe they were just starting out—and I was fur- 
thering that creation. So I suffered over every job. 
SW: That's very interesting. You mean that even 
though architectural photography was a craft for 
you, when you did it, you were a performer? 
RS: That's right. 
SW: What do you think about photographing build- 
ings with people in them? 
RS: As far as I am concerned a residence should 
never be photographed occupied, because a resi- 
dence is a stage setting. There are chairs placed as 
conversation sets and they are meant to be inviting. 
When they are occupied, then someone has taken 
your place. So the viewer should always be able to 
put himself in the setting. Well, the kitchen, 
perhaps, can have someone doing something. But 
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the living room, no. And the dining room, no. The 
table can be set. 

But for public buildings, they should nearly 
always be occupied. They are a stage set for every- 
one. So the fact that there are people there doesn’t 
matter, because you can be there too. Now schools 
should also be occupied unless there are architec- 
tural features that are interfered with in the sense 
that they are meant to suggest invitation. 

SW: What do you think of the role of the context of 
a building? Should the context be shown? 

RS: No, I think if the building is published as a 
work of architecture, the context should be edited 
out. But, in the recording of a building, it should 
be shown. That is, somewhere on the record, the 
building should appear in its context. 

These are all situations where you must consider 
the interests of the viewer plus you have to show 
the form and the intent of the architect. 

SW: Do you think these perspective ideas have or 
will change? 

RS: Not as long as there are designers of furniture 
or of objects, and people who wish to assemble 
furniture and objects as decorative units. Now it’s a 
different matter when a photographer goes out to 
make a cultural documentary. Then the people and 
the architecture have equal value. 

SW: When you first started out did you have a 
direction or a particular field in mind, or did you 
just do what came along? 

RS: Well, I was always lazy. And of course I was 
most fortunate in my commissions. Wonderful things 
came my way. But then I wasn’t terribly demanding 
about money. What I wanted was absolute freedom. 
You see, I believed that there was that whole set of 
factors I mentioned before that had to be taken to- 
gether: how does the building stand up? Where 
does it stand? How do you get in and out? What are 
the interior materials? How does the exterior fene- 
stration relate to the interior fenestration? And this 
is very hard to figure out, particularly if you have to 
take more than one day, because the light is differ- 
ent everyday. Now, I always used an "anchor." 
That is, in every picture there is an “anchor” that 
appears in the next picture. Or I tried to do that. So 
you could do a plan and use the pictures to walk 
through the place. I used to beg the people who 
were doing exhibitions to do one big picture and 
then put 5 x 7's along the edge, but no one would 
do it. 

SW: When you started out in the 1920s were there 
people you looked to that were already working in 
the field? 


RS: Well, no not really. Let's see, there was old 
Gottscho. There was F.S. Lincoln. He did very 
dramatic photographs. | 

SW: Would you say that it was really with your 
generation that architectural photography emerged 
as a field in which there were definite names? 

RS: I think so, at least as far as I can remember. 
SW: Let me ask you something about the scope of 
your practice. Of course architectural photography 
is not just for the magazines. And all kinds of build- 
ings are put up that are never published in the pro- 
fessional press. But they are recorded for the clients 
or for the builders, the products they manufacture, 
and so forth. Did you ever pursue that kind of 
work? 

RS: Oh no. I never pursued the commercial market. 
In fact, as I slowed down in my practice, I didn't 
pay attention to the magazines either. If they came 
to me that was fine. But I was only interested in 
rendering my regular client's work to the best of my 
ability. Photographic portfolios are of enormous 
value to the architect in interviewing prospective 
clients. 

SW: Were there other careers that interested you? | 
RS: Oh yes, early on I wanted to be a dancer, and I 
was always interested in acting. But then I had two 
kids and photography was something you could live 
on. In the meantime, I read Of Human Bondage. 
The protagonist wanted to be an artist and he real- 
ized he would be mediocre so he told himself that 
he would just make a living to the best of his ability. 
So I thought, well, there is just so much in the 
world in the name of art. I can be just as “artistic” 
as my ability—which I don't think is all that great— 
and do things for use rather than do things that 
would make me an artist. So the result is that I have 
a legacy to leave to the culture, the sum of which is 
much more than I ever realized. Of course now I 
can look at my work and see it for what it is, that is, 
I can see myself as part of a cultural movement. 
The Bay Area style was not just an arbitrary inven- 
tion. It was a way of capturing the amenities of life 
for people emerging from the social and financial 
disasters of the great depression. People of my age 
ought to make some sort of a primer explaining 
what the Depression was really like. Try to explain 
it to anyone under forty and they just think you’re 
inventing a grade Z horror story and doing a bad 
job. Anyway, within the architectural group there 
was a fellowship of understanding that only a cata- 
clysm can engender. The same was true of the 
clients. The Bay Area style projected a new way of 
living and a new hope. м 
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“WET is a source book of thoughts, 
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water and feels good. WET gives me 
something to talk about?’ 


David Byrne, 

Lead singer Talking Heads, 
WET subscriber for two 
years. 


WET is becoming the symbol of the 
80's. Because we're the first ones to 
copture life as it occurs. We recognize 
what you recognize is news. And then 
write about what other people haven't 
even begun to talk about. 

Music. Art. Avant garde architec- 
ture. Creative business methodology. 
Radical health care. Food. Environ- 
ment. Religion. Cultural events. Gour- 
met bathing. Politics. And more. 

WET. You won't understand the 80's 
without it. 
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West Coast 
Photography 
Galleries 


Light Gallery, Los Angeles, Photographs by Tim Street-Porter. Interior by Coy Howard, Architect. 


By Demetra Bowles 


Galleries have come to play a vital role in the 
visual arts. Not only do they provide a showcase for 
the artist, but they also offer possibility for sales. 
Before this development, many photographers 
survived doing commercial work. By nurturing 
photography, however, the gallery permitted the 
fine art photographer who could support himself on 
this non-commercial work to emerge. Museums 
then began to honor photography in their permanent 
collections, and photography galleries sprang up— 
priding themselves on being pioneers in a heretofore 
unacknowledged art form. 

That is all past now. Now there are many galleries 
showing photography in the United States—so 
many that to review all of them would be impossible 
here. This review— devoted to galleries which 
exhibit photography, either exclusively or in con- 
junction with other arts— will focus on principal 
galleries in major west coast cities. Because the west 
coast has a particularly rich photographic tradition, 
its galleries tend to reflect its bent. Whether it be its 
landscape—virgin, unconquered and brute—which 
provided the perfect background and source of 
contemplation for the photographers who settled 
here, or its particular cultural character, west coast 
galleries, like its photographers, are a highly distinct 
breed. 

While this review does not attempt an exhaustive 
critique of these specialized galleries, it does provide 
a source, a point from which the photography 
afficionado may begin his expedition. Since our 
magazine is based in San Francisco, the review 
emphasizes those galleries located in our own 
backyard. 


Los Angeles 


Los Angeles is the gallery citadel west of Manhat- 
tan. So naturally, when Light Gallery (its name 
suggests the theme of most photographs), one of the 
country's foremost New York photography galleries 
(724 Fifth Avenue at 57th Street), decided to open a 
west coast branch, it chose Los Angeles as its site. 
The Los Angeles branch closely follows the parent 
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institution in the nature of its shows. Light Gallery 
at 800 N. La Cienega Boulevard recently opened in 
October 1980 with two major exhibits which reveal 
its predeliction in established contemporary figures: 
Harry Callahan: Forty Years of Photography and 
Stephen Shore: Monet's Garden at Giverny, France. 


Renato Danese, Director of Light/Los Angeles, 
states: “Our primary responsibility will be to the 
artists around the country currently represented by 
Light. Further, the gallery should serve as an 
advocate for photographers in California and the 
West whose work warrants public attention and 
gallery representation. We have a direct respon- 
sibility to those artists who reside in the region in 
which we conduct our business.” A reasonable aim. 
And as the reader will soon notice, west coast 
photography galleries to some degree deliberately 
nurture their native photographers. Light also 
presents work of twentieth century American and 
European masters: Berenice Abbott, Walker Evans, 
and Paul Strand among them. The gallery is located 
on a corner, and its spacious interior, designed by 
architect Coy Howard, provides the perfect back- 
drop for fine photography. 


Across the street from Light at 835 N. La Cienega 
Blvd. is the older Stephen White Gallery, a show- 
place for photography opened in 1975 by Stephen 
White, a photographic historian (his book on John 
Thomson, a 19th century photo-journalist, will be 
published by Aperture in 1981). The gallery features 
a wide selection of 19th and 20th century American 
and European works. White also carries a broad 
selection of early California photography, daguer- 
reotypes, albums of original photographs about 
travel, and out of print photography books. 


Director, Jean Milant opened what is billed as 
the oldest art gallery in downtown Los Angeles— 
and perhaps more appropriately located there than 
any of the other galleries since it concentrates on 
Los Angeles artists: Cirrus Gallery at 542 S. 
Alameda Street. What is unique about Cirrus is that 
contained within the gallery complex is a print 
workshop which publishes graphic works and 


books. Its specialized regional focus on Los Angeles 
also distinguishes it from other galleries—rather 
than concentrate on established figures, Cirrus sup- 
ports its native, or at the very least upcoming talent. 
Some of the photographers it handles are: Dianne 
Blell, Peter Kloehn, Jay McCafferty, Richard 
Misrach, Arthur Ollman, and Carol Vitz. 

Probably the largest photography gallery in Los 
Angeles—in the number of photographs it carries, 
and in the volume of its exhibition space—is 
G. Ray Hawkins at 7224 Melrose Avenue. This 
gallery is strictly devoted to photography, and 
boasts representing over eighty photographers. 

A gallery which features photography as well as 
painting and sculpture is Rosamund Felsen Gallery 
at 669 N. La Cienega Blvd. This three year old 
gallery represents only four photographers: Ron 
Cooper, Steve Kahn, Grant Mudford, and Leland 
Rice—all Los Angeles-based. These figures point 
out this gallery’s bias: to show the work of contem- 
porary, Los Angeles photographers. 

“А non-profit society solely devoted to photo- 
graphy, The Friends of Photography, fulfills an 
important function. It wholeheartedly fosters all 
aspects of creative photography. Formed in 1967 by 
a group of dedicated photographers in the Carmel 
area, the Friends not only offer photography work- 
shops with well-known photographers, publish a 
monthly newsletter, and a quarterly journal, U ntitled 
(among its publications include 421, The Diana 
Show: Pictures through a Plastic Lens), but they host 
the Wynn Bullock Gallery, in the Sunset Cultural 
Center of Carmel, California (San Carlos at Ninth) 
which exhibits both contemporary and historical 
photographers' works. The first exhibition in June 
1967, which publicly announced the formation of 
the Friends, reveals this gallery's penchant for classic 
California straight photography. It included the 
works of: Ansel Adams, Brett Weston, Wynn 
Bullock, Imogen Cunningham, Dorothea Lange, 
and Minor White. Although publicly it is recognized 
for its support of established figures, its staff will 
remind you that the gallery equally promotes ex- 
perimental exhibits. It was one of the first galleries 


to exhibit Generative Systems Works, а process 
exhibition currently on exhbition at Camerawork 
Gallery in San Francisco. 


Others who have exhibited their work there 
include: Berenice Abbott, Ruth Bernhard, Harry 
Callahan, Paul Caponigro, Robert Heinecken, 
Andre Kertesz, and Aaron Siskind. The gallery, 
above all, shows a concern for accomplished crafts- 
manship. 

Further south on the California peninsula is a 
gallery which focuses exclusively on the work of 
contemporary photographers: Susan Spiritus 
Gallery at 3336 Via Lido in Newport Beach. Linda 
Rich, the director of Susan Spiritus, explained that 
by ‘contemporary’ she meant that the gallery carries 
only the work of living photographers. Of all the 
west coast photography galleries, this is the only 
one which boldly carries the work of young up- 
coming, as well as established contemporary photo- 
graphers. Susan Spiritus handles work of photo- 
graphers from all over, but admittedly with a 
regional bias: photographers such as Jerry Burch- 
field, Marsha Burns, Jo Ann Callis, William Clift, 
John Divola, and James Hajicek. 

Susan Spiritus annually sponsors a symposium, 
“My Teacher, My Self,” led by а prominent teacher 
of photography and four of his past students who 
have gone on to become prominent photographers 
and teachers themselves. This year the Director of 
Photography at San Francisco Museum of Modern 
Art, Van Deren Coke, will head the symposium, 
and his four students include: James Alinder, Joe 
Deal, Rick Dingus, and Harvey Himelfarb. The 
symposium ran from March 14 through April 25. 

To promote further the work of undiscovered 
photographers, the gallery holds an “8 x 10" show 
each summer exhibiting eight images apiece of the 
work of ten undiscovered photographers. This 
summer the show will focus on photographers living 
and working outside the United States. 


San Francisco 


Six galleries are exclusively devoted to photography 
in San Francisco, and some six or so others show 
photography as well as painting and sculpture. Of 
the six photography galleries, Focus Gallery at 
2146 Union Street pioneered the way— not only for 
west coast photography galleries, but for those 
throughout the United States. Its location on the 
third floor of an old Victorian and access up rickety 
stairs, testifies to its early position on the photo- 
graphy scene. Focus is a testament to those days 
when photography was a fledgling art. Helen 
Johnston, the pioneer who founded the gallery in 
November 1966 after twelve years experience in 
public relations at the M.H. de Young Museum in 
San Francisco, claims that Focus is “the oldest 
continuing photography gallery in the United 
States." 

It features primarily Bay Area talent, extending 
from San Francisco down to Carmel, and in addition 
to the space for two concurrent shows of contem- 
porary photography, it showcases its Bay Area 
photographers in a Collector's Room. These regional 
artists include such notables as: William Garnett, 
Pirkle-Jones, Judy Dater, Jack Welpott, Edward 
Weston, Imogen Cunningham, and Ruth Bernhard. 

Focus also offers extensive book shop services, 
and carries a large collection of photography books. 
Ms. Johnston provides an indispensable service to 
the photographer, scholar or afficionado: she an- 
nually compiles and publishes a catalog of photo- 
graphy books her gallery carries. 

Thackrey & Robertson Gallery, across the street 
from Focus at 2266 Union Street, features only fine 
vintage prints. It sells both fine art on paper (in- 
cluding posters) and photography. The photography 
it carries includes fine Hill and Adamson calotypes, 
and rare prints by Peter Henry Emerson, Fox 
Talbot, Frederick Evans, and Julia Margaret 
Cameron. It most recently exhibited the work of 
Emerson. Its collection, managed by Sean Thackrey, 
features only the work of established masters, most 
being British 19th century and early 20th century 
figures. 

Grapestake Gallery at 2876 California Street, 
was opened in 1974 by its co-owners, Ursula 
Gropper and Tom Meyer. The gallery features both 
painting and photography— “with equal commit- 
ment," according to Ms. Gropper—and presents 
rotating exhibitions of 20th century photography 
and contemporary painting side by side. 

Aithough in the past three years, Grapestake has 


shown paintings primarily, its first and opening 
exhibit of Ansel Adams’ photography reflects its 
committment to photography. As Ms. Gropper 
says, “We opened with the intention not only of 
showing paintings but also photography in the 
context of painting. We felt photography was the 
stepchild of fine art.” 

Grapestake emphasizes 20th century artists work- 
ing in traditional as well as more avant garde modes 
—in black and white, and colors— states Meyer. Its 
4,000 square foot gallery space allows its owners to 
show exhaustively. More recent photography shows 
include Joel Meyerowitz's Cape Light and Roger 
Minick's Sightseer Series. 

Jeffrey Fraenkel is an enterprising gallery owner 
and director. After an apprenticeship at Grapestake, 
he opened Fraenkel Gallery at 55 Grant Avenue in 
the Fall of 1979, exhibiting his well-publicized 
purchase of the recently discovered (and immensely 
expensive: $200,000 for two albums of 100 prints— 
Fraenkel bought one album of 49 prints) Carleton 
Watkins prints, “Photographs of the Pacific Coast.” 

The gallery exclusively features photography, 
placing equal emphasis on both vintage 19th century 
as well as on contemporary 20th century works. 
Shows alternate between both periods. 

The first successful photograph, one taken in 
1826 by Nicephore Niepce, was an architectural 
study of rooftops seen from the photographer’s 
window. Acknowledging the significant relation 
between photography and architecture, Fraenkel 
held a recent (September-October 1980) “Рћого- 
graphy and Architecture” exhibition. His interest in 
architectural photography is reflected in the photo- 
graphers whose work he shows as well, such as: 
Baldus, Robert Fenton, Giorgio Sommer, Fox 
Talbot, and such contemporaries as John Gutmann 
and Nicholas Nixon. 

Fraenkel claims that he is willing to show work 
that most galleries would not—work that other 
galleries either do not understand, or work that 
they do not think will sell. Whether or not this is 
the best approach to running a gallery is irrelevant 
here. Of consequence, Fraenkel insists on non- 
decorative work, and shows the very best. 

Since its move from Berkeley twelve years ago, 
Simon Lowinsky Gallery now at 228 Grant Avenue 
has been a significant force, not only in the art 
world, but increasingly in photography. Lowinsky 
originally began this gallery in 1969 as Phoenix 
Gallery in Berkeley. In the past, this art gallery has 
held shows which range as widely as Comic Book 
Art, Foe Doyle Paintings, 19th Century War Photo- 
graphy to the more recent Danny Lyon Retrospective 
and Max Yavno exhibit. Lowinsky originally exhib- 
ited paintings, lithographs, prints and photography. 
Since its move several years ago from 257 Grant 
Avenue to its current address, it increasingly showed 
more photography, and in the last two years it has 
shown photography exclusively, including the work 
of such Bay Area artists as Susan Felter, Gail Skoff, 
and Catherine Wagner. 

A recent addition to the photography gallery 
community in San Francisco is Douglas Elliott 
Gallery at 1151 Mission Street. In the early '705, 
Elliott was affiliated with Highland Gallery in San 
Francisco, then opened this gallery in December 
1979. They have exhibited the work of such Bay 
Area photographers as William Garnett, Wynn 
Bullock, and most recently Peter Stackpole. Douglas 
Elliott also fosters the work of emerging artists, 
such as Neil Folberg. 

The only non-profit, Bay Area photography 
gallery was established in 1973 by John Lamkin. By 
virtue of its non-commercial status, Camerawork 
Gallery at 70 12th Street can feature and support 
the work of emerging local and national photo- 
graphers. Its space in a near Market Street ware- 
house provides a showcase for such emerging talent, 
where aesthetic considerations prevail over eco- 
nomic. Its exhibits are funded by grants from the 
NEA and from the San Francisco Hotel Tax Fund. 

Its newly appointed director, June Poster, 
assumes the position held for the last three years by 
Craig Morey. She, like Morey, was appointed by the 
gallery’s active Board of Directors: Arthur Ollman 
serves as President of this board which includes 
such members as Judy Dater, Greg MacGregor, and 
Catherine Wagner. 

Camerawork also publishes photography mono- 
graphs, among them Lew Thomas’ Photography and 
Language and Contemporary California Photography, 
the catalogue of an exhibit curated by Harold Jones, 


Leland Rice, and Jack Welpott. These monographs 
are carried along with other notable photography 
publications in the gallery’s bookstore. 

Stephen Wirtz Gallery at 345 Sutter Street 
recently moved from its 228 Grant Avenue location 
next to Lowinsky gallery. Although not exclusively 
a photography gallery, Wirtz and his wife, who own 
and run the gallery have hosted numerous exhibi- 
tions including Richard Avedon’s A Portrait of 
Francis Bacon, Wolf von dem Bussche, Photographs: 
1967-1977, and the more recent exhibit of photo- 
graphs by the renowned French photographers— 
Henri Cartier-Bresson and Jean-Pierre Sudre— 
which demonstrates their significant involvement 
with the San Francisco photographic community, 
and their support of this art. 

At the other end of town, south of Market, is 
Modernism Gallery which focuses on unusual, 
vanguard work, and whose attention increasingly is 
turning to photography. This art gallery at 236 8th 
Street, owned by Jeffrey Browning, Dennis Gallion, 
and Martin Muller, has a highly specific bent, to 
conceptual art. 

Naturally its taste in painting and graphics is 
reflected in its photography collection as well. It 
exhibits primarily conceptual works—photographs 
which mix media in conjunction with the photo- 
graph. Verbal imagery is incorporated in, rather 
than attendant on, the image—as Modernism’s 
Katya Slavenska remarks. A forthcoming exhibition 
in June, 1981 demonstrates this aesthetic: “Text and 
Context: A Photographic Portfolio” will present a 
portfolio of conceptual works, many of which deal 
with text as image. Many will recognize artists who 
have gained recognition for their experimentations 
in this field: Wanda Hammerbeck, Meyer Hirsch, 
Greg MacGregor, Richard Misrach, Donna Lee 
Phillips, and Lew Thomas. 

Modernism’s aesthetic dogma makes it one of the 
most provocative galleries in San Francisco. 

Other galleries which show photography in San 
Francisco include Philippe Bonnafont, Eaton- 
Schoen, Foster Goldstrom, Jehu, and Pace-Price. 


Portland, Oregon 
Two prominent photography galleries in Portland 
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are the Blue Sky Gallery at 117 NW Sth Avenue and; 


Black Fish Gallery at 325 NW 6th Avenue. Black 
Fish, a co-operative gallery, was opened in April 
1979 with nineteen members. The co-op member- 
ship has now increased to twenty-five, and the 
gallery is run by these artist-members whose work 
is regularly exhibited at the gallery. 

Some of these members are photographers, some 
painters, and sculptors. The gallery is divided into 
front and back spaces—the back room being re- 
served for an on-going show of its members’ work. 
A truly democratic gallery, Black Fish was started 
in order to show its members work. New candidates 
for membership submit applications, and ultimately 
the entire cooperative votes whether or not to accept 
them into its ranks. 


Seattle, Washington 


A number of galleries focus on photography in 
Seattle, the two most prominent being Silver Image 
and Equivalents Gallery. Silver Image at 92 South 
Washington Street emphasizes the work of 20th 
century masters, but shows contemporary, north- 
west and west coast photographers as well. The 
work of Edward Curtis, for instance, who focuses 
on this region is well represented. Dan Fear, its 
owner and director started the gallery seven years 
ago. 

Another prominent Seattle gallery is Equivalents 
Gallery at 1822 Broadway, which was opened in 
June 1978 by its owner and director, Charles Rynd. 
Equivalents fulfills an important role in the Pacific 
Northwest which is both to introduce previously 
unavailable work to that region, as well as to honor 
its strong regional committment by featuring photo- 
graphs by Northwest artists. It usually holds two- 
person shows— featuring a relatively well-known 
artist with an unknown. Its emphasis, however, is 
on introducing photographers, rather than featuring 
well-established figures. It is the Northwest repre- 
sentative for such photographers as Jan Saudek, 
Catherine Wagner, and Jack Welpott. It also exhib- 
its and sells work by Ruth Bernhard, Danny Lyon, 
Andre Kertesz, and Barbara Morgan. In maintaining 
its regional bias, one-third of its artists are from the 
Northwest—including Oregon, Washington, Van- 
couver, British Columbia, and Idaho. m 
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E1senman|Robertson’s 


City of Artificial Excavation 


Eisenman|Robertson’s prize-winning entry in the restricted competition for an urban 
site on the Friedrichstrasse in Berlin (to be developed for the International Building 
Exhibition of 1984) marks at once a further stage in Eisenman’s architectural 
thought and a departure from previous projects. House 10 had virtually assumed the 
form of an urban intersection, but the Berlin project now answers actual urban 
conditions. They are both basic and extreme: extreme in the implacable history of a 
devastated and divided city, basic in their immunity to restoration or post-Modern 
flights of fancy. In their “archaeology of the present" Eisenman|Robertson make a 
commentary on the predicament of the modern city and the futility of ‘restoring’ it to 


a wistful state of wholeness. 


Figure 1 Plan of Berlin, 1772. The area of the first systematic 
expansion of Berlin lies to the left (southwestern quadrant). 
Where the sweeping perimeter of the originally planned Friedrich- 
stadt intersects with the principal north-south avenue, its 
circumferential path is interrupted by the last of the regular 

city blocks (this block is the site under discussion). 


By Kurt Forster 


1. The City and its Specter 


Until modern times, the city of Rome was the para- 
digm for urban civilization. The continuous cycle of 
construction and destruction occuring on one and 
the same ground throughout her history accumulated 
layer upon layer as ancient structures became buried 
in their own rubble and new ones rose over them. 
For centuries the giant public buildings of ancient 
times stood as reminders of their past glory while 
they also shrank to mere remainders of their former 
selves. In their ruinous state they were seen as 
symbols of the futility and vanity of human accom- 
plishment, or as objects of nostalgic contemplation. 
As Rome was periodically renovated and partially 
rebuilt, she became several cities, one above the 
other: ancient, Christian, and finally modern. Each 
new culture dug down to its predecessor, first to 
secure foundations, then to explore history, and in 
recent times to reclaim and assert a continuity of 


Figure 2 Plan of Berlin, mid-nineteenth century (detail). City 
blocks at the intersection of the Friedrich- and Koch-Strasse, 
overlayed by the thin lines of the Mercator grid. 
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political inspiration. If the early Christian basilica of 
St. Peter’s rested on the foundations of the Neronian 
circus, Bramante’s new St. Peter’s owed more to 
the architect’s investigation of ancient building 
technology and design than it did to the partially 
available ancient groundwork. Finally, Mussolini’s 
excavation of the Roman Forum was fraught with 
the contradictions of his policies: his claim of suc- 
cession to the Empire of Augustus countermanded 
the sense of a radically new departure. After the 
Fora had been excavated, they were partially covered 
again by the vast Via del Impero. From the imperial 
avenue the ancient remains appeared as distant and 
disjointed objects. Starkly exposed within the 
modern city, the ancient ruins were ultimately to be 
complemented by modern buildings of the state, so 
that ancient Roman and modern Fascist buildings 
would close ranks, crowding out any other witnesses 
of the past. Centuries earlier Michel de Montaigne 
put the conflict between ancient remains and modern 
occupation in Rome very succinctly when he noted 
in his travel diary of 1581 “that one saw nothing of 
Rome but the sky under which it had been grounded 
and the outline of its form; that the knowledge he 
had of it was an abstract knowledge and founded on 
reflection, of which there was nothing perceptible 
by the senses; that those who said that one saw at 
least the ruins of Rome affirmed too much, for the 
ruins of so awe-inspiring a machine would bring 
more honour and reverence for its memory: it was 
no more than its sepulchre-. . ."' The living city 
hid within itself the spectre of another. The present 
harbored death as much as it beheld the memory of 
its own past. 


If Rome symbolized the historic life and death of 
cities for some fifteen hundred years, Berlin became, 
after the Second World War, the mirror of a divided 
world. Utterly devastated and quartered by the 
occupation armies, Berlin was cut in half by the 
construction of the wall and its virtually impene- 
trable ‘deathstrip’ in 1961. Hitler's wartime threat 


to ‘erase’ the enemy cities has instead been inflicted 


upon the former capital city of the Reich itself. A 
mere carcass remained. 


Enclosed deep inside the German Democratic 
Republic, the western half of the city is an enclave, 
a disparate fragment of its former self, politically 
suspended in the vacuum of allied treaties and eco- 
nomically dependent on the distant Bonn govern- 
ment. After the war, the city was gutted even 
further, chiefly in the eastern parts where a sense of 
vengeance and political expurgation extended to 
virtually any building prominently associated with 
Prussian history, while breathless commercialism in 
the western half was all too ready to sack the in- 
convenient remains of a dubious past. Both east and 
west shunned the border and the Wall blighted large 
areas, some of which have remained no-man’s-land 
to this day. One of these, a zone of several blocks 
south of Checkpoint Charlie, was chosen as a site of 
future redevelopment for the International Building 
Exhibition of 1984. Each city block was assigned to 
several architects in a restricted competition, the 
one to the South-East of the allied checkpoint, right 
along the Berlin Wall, falling to a group which in- 
cluded Eisenman/Robertson architects. In early 
February, the jury accorded a special First Prize to 
the entry submitted by Eisenman/Robertson; we 
are publishing their project here. 


Figure 3 Filarete. Plan of the ideal town of Sforzinda. Florence, 
Cod. Magl., fol. 43r. Filarete’s plan for the new town of 
Sforzinda, projected in the early 1460s, superimposes the radio- 
centric scheme of its streets and canals onto the grid pattern of 
its urban center. 


2. The Site: Nowhere and Everywhere 


The city block for which E/R developed their 
project is a highly peculiar one; it lies astride the 
perimeter of the first major expansion of the city, 
the Friedrichstadt (Fig. 1). The urban expansion of 
the early eighteenth century grew so rapidly that 
the walls of the city were pushed further west and 
south than had been anticipated, adding to the 
uniform city blocks of the Friedrichstadt a large 
southern triangle of garden plots enclosed by con- 
tinuous rangings of burgher houses along the streets 
(see map). The original perimeter of the first phase 
in the urban expansion is readily apparent on the 
map, marked by a peripheral street which sweeps 
across the south-western quadrant of the city, 
sparing only our block, the last one to the south of 
the Friedrichstadt. It is probably no coincidence 
that the checkpoint between the former Russian 
and American sectors was established at this inex- 
plicit juncture of two phases in the early growth of 
the city. To these historical conditions of the site 
must be added three buildings which were salvaged 
after the war, remaining as stark reminders of 
destruction. Their rear brickwalls once faced the 
narrow, deep courtyards typical of crowded city 
blocks in central Berlin, and their sides abutted 
other buildings which linked with their facades to 
form a continuous streetfront. The tacit assumption 
behind the competition was “‘infill,” the restoration 
of the block perimeter and its courtyards. But the 
most severe condition of the site was no doubt its 
most recent mark of history, the Berlin Wall which 
bounds the northern side of this block. 

In their presentation, E/R argued as follows: 
“Our strategy for developing the site was twofold. 
The first intention was to expose the particular 
history of the site; that is, to render visible its 
specific memories, to acknowledge that it once was 
special, was some place. The second was to acknowl- 
edge that Berlin today belongs to the world in the 
largest sense, that its specificity and identity have 
been sacrificed on the altar of modern history, that 
it is now the crossroads of every place and no place.” 
If all the aforementioned historical determinants— 
the peripheral site in the first urban expansion, the 
nature of Berlin city blocks, the surviving buildings 
— belong very much to this singular place, the 
abstract and unspecific dimension springs from the 
standard technqiue of mapping a site, any site: the 
Mercator grid, the coordinates of the four winds 
traced across the site. All modern maps contain this 
grid, as does ours of the mid-nineteenth century 
(Fig. 2). 


3. The City of Artificial Excavation 


Urban architecture always stands in relation to 
earlier building activity. New construction—if for 
no other reason than being new—and old constitute 
reciprocal identities; planning for the future and 
recovering the past occur in communicating vessels. 
Even when the imagination takes flight, it rarely 
clears the hurdles of the present: when Filarete 
elaborated the plan for an entirely new town in the 
early 1460s (named Sforzinda after his Milanese 
patron, Francesco Sforza), he placed the fictional 
account of the construction of its port-city into an 
inverse relationship with the excavation of docu- 
ments which purported to describe the ancient town 


that had previously occupied the site. 

The layout of Sforzinda (Fig. 3) is based on a 
radial plan with alternating streets and canals linking 
the periphery with the center. In the heart of this 
town, major buildings and public squares conform 
to the familiar grid pattern of ancient Roman settle- 
ments. Filarete superimposed two schemes, the 
radial plan with singular focus, and the grid plan 
with its additive, linear sequence of streets and 
blocks. Both schemes remain in conflict to this day, 
each representing one principle of urban organiza- 
tion to the point of excluding the other. The center- 
ing purpose of the radial plan is imposed upon the 
additive one of the grid pattern, and from the con- 
flict between them arises the architectural solution 
in the layout of the quadrants, such as the radially 
oriented squares in each segment of the town. 

The arbitrary dialectic of Filarete's scheme, en- 
gineered in the void of imagination, nevertheless 
contains a truth: The grid stands for the reality of 
traditional land division and urban building, the 
radial plan represents the universality of a political 
and architectural order of things. The subdivision 
of the urban territory with the manifold require- 
ments of its population and production is difficult 
to square with the demands of a symbolic unity. 
Similarly, the Friedrichstrasse block in Berlin 
acquires a dual reference to the remains of an estab- 
lished urban order on the one hand, and to the 
abstract mapping of sites on the other. Moreover, 
the area of the block reveals its own archaeology 
both real and hypothetical: the early perimeter of 
the expanding city—never completed on the site— 
‘surfaces’ below ground, while above it rise the bare 
and scarred brickwall remnants of three buildings. 
One is merely a trace, cast like the shadow of an 
absent object, the others are habitable ruins. 

There are two distinct levels implicit in the site: 


the street level and the height of the Berlin Wall. 
As an absolute barrier, E/R adopt the 3.3 meter 
height of the latter for those walls which mark the 
Mercator grid; they then use them as elevated 
walkways criss-crossing the block (Fig. 4). From 
these catwalks one can ‘overlook’ the categorical 
divider of the city and inspect this particular block 
like an excavation site (Fig. 5). Low brickwalls 
emerge from the sandy subsoil of Berlin like ancient 
foundations, aligned with the streetgrid of Fried- 
richstadt. This hypothetical excavation site makes 
the customary groundlevel and its predictable ‘finds’ 
inaccessible, while visitors will walk on the elevated 
limestone walls of the Mercator grid. As Eisenman 
writes, “the Mercator grid superimposes itself as a 
second set of walls upon and among the historical 
walls. It is built to 3.3 meters height—the same 
height as the Berlin Wall. In this way the artificial or 
‘neutral’ walls begin to erase the physical presence 
of the historical walls. It also renders them inacces- 
sible by causing the ground plane—upon which so 
much Enlightenment history has been acted out—to 
become deeply eroded; the ground now becomes a 
figure of its own history. This ground plane is dis- 
connected both vertically and horizontally from the 
existing city by canting it 3.3 degrees, creating, this 
time architecturally, another condition of blockage 
and division.” (Fig. 6) 

In its layering, from the natural subsoil to the 
arbitrary height of the Berlin Wall, and in the dis- 
placement of the abstract Mercator grid from the 
historical reticulate of the city blocks, the site is 
wrenched open, its history exposed in a series of 
substitutions, erasures and impositions of elements. 
The conceptual basis of the project recalls Freud's 
fanciful but frustrating analogy between archaeology 
and “preservation in the sphere of the mind: . . . 
Since we overcame the error of supposing that the 


Figure 5 Desenzano (Lake Garda), excavation of a Roman villa. Note the wooden catwalks and the pillars supporting the shed-roof 


over the excavation site. 


Figure 6 Eisenman/Robertson, Plan of the project for the South Friedrichstadt. The city block is bounded by.the Friedrichstrasse on 
the right, the Kochstrasse above, and the Berlin Wall at the bottom. The three pre-War buildings on the site face the bounding streets 
on the left, top, and right; their alignment with the grid plan of the Friedrichstadt extends to the ‘conjugated’ grid of the hypothetical 


foundations built of brick below ground. The even white bands, criss: 


-crossing the site as if rotated slightly out of line, represent the 


elevated catwalks from which the site can be inspected. They are accessible from the sidewalks over flights of steps leading to the exact 
height of the Berlin Wall. Stairtowers are placed at intersections of the Mercator walls, the one in the center of the entire block leading 


to the subterranean “Museum of Artificial Excavation.’ 
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Figure 4 Eisenman/Robertson, Rendering of the project for the 
South Friedrichstadt. View across the city block from the north- 
east. The elevated walkways mark the Mercator grid; they rise to 
the height of the Berlin Wall. In the excavated ‘courtyards’ 
emerge the hypothetical foundations, while the remnant buildings 
on the site rise at the left and rear right. 


forgetting we are familiar with signified a destruction 
of the memory-trace—that is, its annihilation—we 
have been inclined to take the opposite view, that in 
mental life nothing which has once been formed can 
perish—that everything is somehow preserved and 
that in suitable circumstances (when, for instance, 
regression goes back far enough) it can once more 
be brought to light."^ Freud goes on to propose the 
Eternal City as an analogue to the mechanics of 
memory and suggests, “by a flight of imagination” 
to suppose that “Rome is not a human habitation 
but a physical entity" like human memory. Then, 
"indeed, the same piece of ground would be sup- 
porting the church of Santa Maria sopra Minerva 
and the ancient temple over which it was built. And 
the observer would perhaps only have to change the 
direction of his glance or his position in order to call 
up the one view or the other." Freud was soon dis- 
couraged by the absurdity of his exercise, and he 
warned that “the assumption that everything past is 
preserved holds good even in mental life only on 
condition that the organ of the mind has remained 
intact and that its tissues have not been damaged by 
trauma or inflammation. "5 

Trauma and conflagration have certainly reduced 
the city of Berlin to a mere ruin of its former state, 
and the remaining walls of its bombed houses are 
now divided by yet another wall. Projecting Freud's 
image from the city back onto the mind, our modern 
condition has so traumatized our sense of history 
that to forget and to remember may be equally 
defensive, and sometimes desperate moves. E/R’s 
project creates a place in the homelessness of the 
ravaged and divided city, not by convenient patch- 
work or futile utopian gestures, but by offering up 
the wrenching experience of memory and forgetful- 
ness in an archaeology of the present. “In this way 
memory and anti-memory work oppositely but in 
collusion to produce a suspended object, a frozen 
fragment of no past and no future, a place. Let us 
say it is of its own time. "5 


Kurt Forster is a Professor of History in Art and 
Architecture at Stanford University. He is also an 
editor of Oppositions and Archithese. 
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'The Diaries of Montaigne's J'ourney to Italy in 1580 and 1581, 
transl. and edited by Е.]. Trechmann, London, 1929, p. 131. 


*Eisenman/Robertson, “The City of Artificial Excavation," 
text accompanying project presentation. 
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*Sigmund Freud, "Civilization and Its Discontents,” in: The 
Standard Edition of the Complete Psychological Works of Sigmund 
Freud, ed. by James Strachey, London, 1961, vol. xxi, p. 69. 


Чыа., р. 71. In Rome (and а few other places) а type of 
souvenir postcard is being sold which accomplishes the impossible 
feat of Freud’s “double occupancy of a historic site" by means of 
two optically refracted images. A slight movement of the post- 
card produces a transition from one image to the other, so that 
e.g. the fourth-century basilica of St. Peter's is suddenly sup- 
planted by the present-day appearance of the new church. 


°Eisenman/Robertson, “The City of Artificial Excavation." 
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Archetype reviews books which are of interest to 
architects, artists, photographers and scholars. 
Books and reviews submitted for consideration 
should be directed to Diane Ghirardo, Archetype, 
84 Vandewater St., San Francisco, CA 94133. 


Of the books Archetype has received recently, two 
for the non-scholar merit special attention. Paul 
Hirshorn and Steven Izenour assembled an inventory 
of the buildings in the White Tower restaurant 
chain for their book White Towers (MIT, 1979). 
One of the first fast-food chains in America, the 
White Tower hamburger joints were practically 
institutions for Americans who lived anywhere from 
Milwaukee to New York or Boston between 1930 
and 1960. The tale of White Towers is a tale of 
entrepreneurial savvy, quality product, and a dis- 
tinctive building manipulated to serve the company's 
commercial goals. Hirshorn and Izenour's book 
includes a 24 page introduction and history of 
White Towers, followed by 162 pages of interior 
and exterior photographs of the restaurants. Over a 
50 year period, the owners tinkered with the basic 
amply fenestrated, one-story white building with 
adjacent tower, adapting it to mid-block, corner, 
and suburban locations, and to different tastes 
(streamlined, moderne, International). More than 
almost anything else, the 162 photographs testify to 
the endless possibilities for variations on a basic 
theme. 

The authors attach a quote from the architect, 
Charles J. Johnson, to each of the photographs, and 
these alone are almost worth the price of the book 
(**It wasn't so much the aesthetics of it. We're in 
business to make a buck.”). With Johnson's recol- 
lections and with photographic and physical evi- 
dence, Hirshorn and Izenour are able to piece 
together not only how the iconography changed 
over 50 years, but also how the firm took advantage 
of new materials and techniques as they became 
available. The owners did not aim to alter the basic 
design dramatically, but rather to smooth and refine 
it to pristine crispness, in the same way that they 
refined the actual food preparation inside. The 
authors take themselves and the White Towers a bit 
seriously at times, but the introduction is fairly 
brief and often entertaining, and the photographs 
tell the story in any case. 

The second book which is as handy for the 
layman as for the researcher is Sally B. Woodbridge 
and Roger Montgomery's A Guide to Architecture in 
Washington State (Univ. of Washington Press, 
1980). West Coasters are already familiar with 
Woodbridge and Montgomery from their work on 
California architecture guides with David Gebhard. 
The Washington guide is every bit as complete and 
useful as its southern predecessors. The authors 
acknowledge that the greater Seattle community 
occupies much of the text, but they have managed 
to represent most Washington communities in the 
guide. 

I am probably not the only person who secretly 
enjoys browsing through architectural guides, 
looking at the illustrations and reading an occasional 
description. Though there is little likelihood that I 
will soon visit the Spokane Public Library, Iam 
delighted by the elaborate brickwork on this late 
Deco building, just as I am by the Everett Public 
Library—a building which bears a striking resem- 
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Modern Architecture: A Critical History 


Judith Turner Photographs Five Architects 
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blance to Modern Movement architecture in 
Holland. The guide introduces these and other 
buildings, and admirably fulfills the expectations of 
a visitor. But it also does more. The authors quite 
explicitly examine the history of the state and its 
communities, and explain, even if only in outline 
form, how the communities came to have the shape 
that they do. In this way, each building is solidly 
anchored in its historical and social as well as archi- 
tectural context, for the authors also provide a 
thoughtful and brief description of the various 
architectural styles in the state. Finally, the book is 
handsomely and conveniently designed, easy to read 
and amply illustrated. 


— Diane Ghirardo 


Modern Architecture: 
A Critical History 


Kenneth Frampton 
New York & Toronto: Oxford University Press, 
1980. 324 pp., $17.95. 


On Sunday, February 1, 1981, PBS broadcast one 
episode, “Trouble in Utopia,” from the document- 
ary series, “The Shock of the New.” The program, 
all but cribbed from post-modernist propaganda, 
surveyed Modernist architecture of the last sixty 
years and found it sorely wanting. Narrator Robert 
Hughes accused the early Modernists of disregarding 
human needs for randomness, variety, and indivi- 
dual expression in their designs for sparse, almost 
severe, apartments and office buildings. Not unex- 
pectedly, Le Corbusier and The Bauhaus came in 
for the heaviest criticism, and most especially, the 
brand of city planning which featured rows of 
monolithic apartment blocks with much green space 
and broad avenues. Between long takes of Chandi- 
garh, Brasilia, and the Plan Voisin, Philip Johnson 
appeared periodically to add his own gentle critique 
of the Modern Movement. 

In this glib survey, the lesson of the Modern 
Movement is that architects cannot plan Utopia, 
cannot plan people's lives without taking away their 


freedom. To dramatize this point, Hughes cited 
Jencks and repeated the claim that the Modern 
Movement came to a dramatic end (and none too 
soon) in 1972 with the destruction of the Pruitt-Igoe 
Housing Project in St. Louis. 

There is no question that the Modern Movement 
and each of its individual practitioners could be 
faulted on many counts. But yanking their work, 
their designs, out of the historical context so distorts 
them that the resulting critique amounts to agitprop. 
Worse, the program was beamed to an audience 
which cannot be expected to have independent 
knowledge of the historical conditions within which 
Modernism took shape. How could the audience 
know of successful Modernist projects in Switzer- 
land, Sweden, Holland; how could they know that 
there was nothing Corbusian about Pruitt-Igoe? 
And how could the audience know that often 
Modernist architects designed their projects for the 
thousands who lived in squalid, dank, and dark 
basements in Rome, for the one million people who 
flooded into Berlin within a generation, for the 
baracche-dwellers in Milan who built their shelters 
from the leftovers of urban life, for the millions in 
the barrios of Venezuela and Brazil? When Modern- 
ist architects inserted the “inevitable” green belts 
into their urban plans, they did so not so that 
comfortable armchair critics of the 1980s could jibe 
at them for failing to recognize that the French or 
the Italians like their little neighborhood markets 
and quaint streets, but rather on behalf of the 
millions of city dwellers whose living quarters 
sunlight never penetrated, who had no access to 
parks, and whose children died of TB. 

To be fair, Hughes happens to be hobnobbing 
with the current crop of post-modernists who also 
blandly and blindly persist in seeing Modernism as 
a style rather than a social and political position. 
Fortunately, there are those whose perceptions are 
less simplistic, whose vision is more comprehen- 
sive, and whose understandings of twentieth 
century architecture are conditioned by a sensitive 
awareness of the social and political realities of the 
period. Of all the texts on the history of modern 
architecture, the one which best embodies these 
qualities is Kenneth Frampton's Modern Architec- 
ture: A Critical History. 1 come to mentioning the 
book so late in this review because it too must be 
understood within its historical situation. The book 
comes off the presses at a time in which the hype 
is complexity, contradiction, and post-modernism, 
when the practice of architecture has become the 
practice of making facades, and when the past is a 
vast mausoleum from which old bones can be 
plucked and reassembled in random and newly 
‘complex’ ways. I need hardly add that like every- 
thing else one finds in mausoleums, this stuff is as 
dead when it comes out as it was when it went in, 
and so far none of the grave robbers has orchestrate: 
a Second Coming. Having reconciled themselves to 
producing works which are simply styles, post- 
modernists have accomplished their rejection of 
Modernism only by insisting that Modernism too 
was simply a style. 

Frampton does not let them get away with it. 

His history examines the Modern Movement and 
its historical relationship with technological, social, 
intellectual, and political changes. Frampton divides 
the book into three sections: the first three chapters 


treat cultural, urban, and engineering developments 
since 1750; the second section includes twenty-seven 
chapters in which individual architects or issues are 
examined in some depth; and the third is an inclu- 
sive critical assessment which carries the discussion 
up to the late 1970s. 

As in any general history—and particularly one 
accessible to the educated layman—Frampton has 
had to make choices about what to include and 
about the appropriate approach to each architect or 
issue. Critics may disagree with some of the deci- 
sions, but the important point is that Frampton's 
choices—at various times primarily formal, socio- 
economic, or ideological analyses, or synthetic 
interpretations— testify to the range of elements 
which affect architecture. Even more important, 
Frampton's assessments are considered and capable 
regardless of approach. He does not try to white- 
wash the Modern Movement, for example, but he 
makes it clear that Le Corbusier was not the only 
Modernist and that quite specific circumstances 
gave rise to the solutions proposed by various 
architects. 

Instead of viewing history as an unbroken path 
which led inevitably toward a particular brand of 
Modernism, Frampton is always acutely aware of 
how rich are the phenomena of the past, of the 
conflicts and the diversity which cannot be ac- 
counted for in any simple, comprehensive pattern 
imposed by the historian. In other words, what 
explains Italian Modernism does not necessarily 
account for American Modernism, even if they 
overlap in some areas. Perhaps the most crucial 
lesson which the student can learn from Frampton's 
book is that what happened to architecture in the 
twentieth century cannot be attributed to the all- 
potent “will” of a few powerful architects, but rather 
that architecture itself has been buffeted and shaped 
by forces which are far more vast and beyond the 
control of architects, individually or collectively. 

To take but one example, F rampton discusses 
architecture in Italy during the 1930s in Chapters 
22 and 23. He considers architecture through the 

optic of the Rationalists' Work, and especially that 
of Terragni, in Chapter 22, where in just a few 
pages he manages to outline the major issues, 
mention the most significant performers, and offer 
lucid formal analyses of three of Terragni's designs. 
He follows this up in Chapter 23 with an elaboration 
of one of the issues, the relationship between the 
state and architecture in Fascist Italy. While one 
may take issue with some of the conclusions here — 
and I do—there is no question that he sketched out 
the contours of the debate with considerable clarity, 
ind even placed the state-architecture problem 
within the broader context of other totalitarian states 
luring the 1930s. 

For those who attempt to make sense out of the 
resent (or at least the last decade), the final chapter 
f Modern Architecture will provide provocative 
‚uggestions. Frampton's cool critical eye falls on the 
»rograms of Archigram and the ethic of indeterm- 
nacy, Superstudio, advocacy planning, Venturi's 
-as Vegas and the haunting work of Aldo Rossi, to 
nention but a few. In each instance, Frampton is 
iot attempting a detailed historical summary, rather 
ге locates and analyzes the fundamental principles 
vhich animate each of the strategies, and he assesses 
he possibilities which each offers for the future of 

rchitecture. Frampton's vote is for those strategies 
diverse though they may be) which address current 
'roblems, which emphasize place creation, and 
/hich are concerned with rediscovering urban 
aorphologies. There are no pat answers, no facile 
ummaries here, and in at least some segments of 
пе architectural public this will no doubt limit its 
ppeal. Frampton's description of the post-modern- 
it alternative as “kitsch vernacular” will not endear 
im to post-modernist enthusiasts, either. 

There are a few drawbacks even to this book. It 
‚ quite small, and while this means that it is port- 
ble and not too expensive, it also means that the 
lustrations are little more than references. Each 
aapter has a bibliography but no notes, which is 
ustrating for the scholar. Both the size and lack of 
otes are due to the fact that the book is part of 
'xford’s World of Art series, and Е rampton could 
ot alter the established pattern. Finally, there are a 
gnificant number of small errors in dates, spell- 
gs, and so forth: the Italian architect is Mario de 
enzi, not de Rienzi, the MIAR’s inaugural exhibit 
as in 1928, not 1931, and so forth; correction of 
iese errors in subsequent editions will enhance 


Judith Turner 


Modern Architecture’s value as a textbook. 

Apart from these minor problems, Frampton’s 
text stands virtually alone among English-language 
histories of modern architecture. In the field of 
architectural history, it is the rare book that lives up 
to the "critical" in its title—happily, Frampton’s 
book is such a rarity. Too bad that it will never be 
able to reach the same public that Hughes’s broad- 
cast did; too bad that it will not have an equal 
chance to correct the egregiously simple-minded 
view presented in “Trouble in Utopia.” As long as 
Americans consider ‘culture’ to be something to go 
to (symphony, opera, foreign films), to hang on the 
wall (prints, Carmel watercolors), or to see on public 
television (any British production or, the next best 
thing, a British announcer), flawed programs like 
“Trouble in Utopia” will continue to deceive. 


— Diane Ghirardo 


Judith Turner Photographs Five 
Architects 


Judith Turner 
Rizzoli, 1980, 101pp., $27.50. 


Photography offers a compelling medium for ex- 
periencing architecture, especially when the camera 
becomes a tool of creative expression as well as a 
means of documentation. But the line where form 
dominates content is easily, and dangerously, over- 
Stepped at times. Judith Turner’s Photographs Five 
Architects examines projects by some of the past 
decade’s most prominent and controversial architects 
and shows us something about both architecture 
and photography. 

The New York Five—Peter Eisenman, Michael 
Graves, Charles Gwathmey, John Hejduk, and 
Richard Meier—have been associated since the pub- 
lication of Five Architects in 1972, yet their work 
cannot be pigeon-holed into a school or style. As 
Philip Johnson wrote, “They no doubt felt they 
would collectively receive more exposure as five 
than five ones.” They reject strict cubic volumes, 
favoring blends of unadorned curves, diagonals, 
columns, and exposed beams to create light, airy 
architecture reminiscent of Le Corbusier. But unlike 
their European Modernist forefather, these Ameri- 
can Post-modernists regard their works as formal, 
artistic pursuits instead of monuments to a utopian 
future. 

It is fitting that Turner has chosen this group for 
her subject, since her pictures concern the aesthetics 
of photography as much as of architecture. Turner 
trains her eye on fragments and details: windows, 
bannisters, stairwells, corners. She explores space, 
structure, and the interplay of forms. Cylindrical 
columns and zigzag stairs meet flat ceilings, a cut- 
away brise-soleil sails against the sky, light passing 
through a glassblock wall washes a shiny floor. 

Light is the first part of the word “photography” 
and Turner capitalizes on light to show dimension 
and amplify volume, to delineate details and the 
qualities of materials. She contrasts solid and 


ethereal shapes, reflections and transparencies 
through precise cropping of space as illuminated 
and exemplified by light. The color photographs 
recall paintings by O’Keefe or Sheeler, where 
realism acts as a springboard for sensuous design. 

The most powerful images, both color and black 
and white, work as abstract compositions where the 
viewer loses a clear sense of scale, perspective, and 
dimension, to revel in the pure formal qualities of 
the architecture. The pictures can be unsettling, as 
in the photograph of a stairwell’s underside in 
Eisenman’s house which looks upside down on first 
glance. They can also be soothing, as in the feminine 
curves of the brise-soleil atop Michael Graves’s 
house. The least powerful pictures show John 
Hejduk’s re-hab job at Cooper Union. These images 
break the continuity of Pictures, in part because 
they resemble conventional shots of lived-in inter- 
iors, and in part because the furnishings distract 
from the structure’s geometry. 

Turner never steps back to show overall views of 
entire rooms or exterior perspectives. Most of these 
buildings are already well known through other 
architectural publications, so such photographs are 
unnecessary to re-present. Despite the compelling 
beauty of Turner's imagery, her concentration on 
fragments raises the question of whether these 
structures function as cohesive wholes or simply as 
assemblies of picturesque details that don't fit to- 
gether. 

The failure then of this collection lies in its 
dependence on abstraction at the expense of illus- 
tration. All of the buildings appear bare, austere, 
almost sterile. The pure formalism of both photo- 
graphs and architecture raises the question of 
whether it would be as nice to live in these places as 
to look at their pictures. Certainly, these images do 
little to dispell the persistent criticism of the Five 
that their work is over designed and under in- 
habitable. 

Turner's fragmental views show the words of 
architecture but not the sentences they form. Hers 
is a poetic vision reinforced by the book's elegant 
format. Text is limited to John Hejduk’s “elliptical” 
introduction, which is overly methodical and densely 
written. The pictures speak best for themselves. 
Each image, framed in white, has a page to itself. 
Our eye cannot avoid comparing and contrasting 
the pairs of pictures on facing pages. At their best, 
these opposing pairs of images form metaphors of 
shape, tone, and detail, like lines of haiku. 

Each medium used to represent architecture has 
its limitations. Plans, models, renderings, or photo- 
graphs can only show a portion of the sensations 
experienced by life-sized architecture. Yet the limits 
any medium imposes can also be used as an asset. 
Turner concentrates on the best part of the work by 
the New York Five—their sense of clean design. 
She reveals what might pass unnoticed to eyes less 
trained, patient and probing than hers. Thumbing 
slowly through the book's pages, we see that 
Turner's vision is provocative, informative, and, 
ultimately, beautiful. 


—John Gittelsohn 
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Pamphlet Architecture #5- 
The Alphabetical City 


Steven Holl, Pamphlet Architecture, New York, 


William Stout Architectural Books, San Francisco, 
1980. 


In the past few years there has been a rash of publi- 
cations on the rediscovery of the ancient principles 
of building cities. Stemming from the writings of 
Camillo Sitte, the birth of the Contextualists in the 
early 19605 at Cornell University under the tutelage 
of Colin Rowe, and the more recent teachings of the 
new or neo-rationalists (the “Rats” as Charles 
Jencks calls them) in Europe, proposed a city 
comprised of public/semi-public/semi-private/ 
private spaces. The “Rats” took the European city 
as their ideal and have launched a series of hate-love 
attacks on America. 

But now we can staunchly defend the morphology 
of the American gridded city in the form of a lovely 
edition by Steven Holl (part of the Pamphlet Archi- 
tecture Collection developed by him and William 
Stout). This book, Pamphlet Architecture #5 — The 
Alphabetical City, addresses the development of the 
American urban pattern on a grid system, an early 
ideal that represented our new world. It illustrates 
two basic aspects of this development: the first 
being different building models “. . „which evolved 
оп and defined grid patterns in cities. . .”; the 
second being a catalogue of the variety of urban 
grid patterns developed. He discusses the various 
models, how they defined the street as public space, 
how they relate to the neighboring buildings (light- 
wells and ventilation shafts), and how larger semi- 
private or semi-public spaces were developed by 
creating larger interior courts. 
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Mr. Holl discusses these issues quite concisely. 
He hopes however, that we do not take his research 
as motivated by a desire to go backwards, but in- 
stead to look at the morphology of past urban 
patterns and re-learn some forgotten lessons. He 
directs himself to all those involved with urban 
space in the hope that they see what we have lost in 
the suburbanization process which developed 
unused public spaces and surrendered the street as 
a public space. We are called upon to look at our 
cities as models (as Anthony Vidler does in his 
article on “The Third Typology” in Oppositions 7) 
and asked to learn from the relationships discovered. 

In the second half of the text, Mr. Holl deals 
with the various grid patterns that developed 
throughout the U.S.A. We are reminded of Le 
Corbusier's thrill with the American grid in When 
the Cathedrals Were White, of Sitte's quest for the 
variety expressed in curving urban patterns, and the 
young European polemicists' rejection of the 
American Grid (Leon Krier calls the American city 
grid “The city as a place of damnation but necessary 
for survival.) Holl answers the latter by describing 
how the American city developed as an immediate 
solution to other problems while the European city 
developed over centuries of complex layering. 


“The grid patterns underlying most American 
cities reflect a single act, not a complex 
evolution." 


The plans for Savannah, Georgia, as well as other 
real and projected cities, allow and call for the 
development of public space using the grid and 
belie the Rationalists’ claims, although more could 
be said in support of the potentials of the American 
grid. 
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It is refreshing to see a book by a young American 
architect that asks us to take another look at all 
those excellent buildings in relation to our American 
grid. This book is simple in scale and format, but 
contains insights that are long overdue. It serves as 
an excellent primer and should be read by all those 
interested in architecture and cities. 

My single criticism of this gem, is that Steven 
Holl has only whetted my appetite. One possibility 
would be not only to expand the book’s illustrations, 
but to enlarge them—especially the section on grid 
types. The second area of concern is that the raised 
curiosity of the reader be rewarded more immedi- 
ately by at least a simple bibliography. I have 
included my own very short list of items that I 
believe are worth mentioning. ш 


—Richard Rose 
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` This elegant book reveals that much of the knowledge needed 
for the design of solar houses and ‘biospheres’ has been known 
for more than 100 years . . . includes a juicy bibliography and a 
glittering collection of sharp photographs and drawings. A real 
find for indoor foodraisers and solar house designers. ' 
—CoEvolution Quarterly 

``... traces the development of man's skill in creating and 
controlling an artificial climate from the period of the 1600s to 
the present and beyond.’ —Progressive Architecture 
208pp. 300 illus. $9.95 
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First International Outhouse Competition 


Archetype announces a competition for the design of one of the most common and enterable structures: 
The outhouse. Judgement of the one- or two-holed outhouse will be based on beauty, 
simplicity, originality, and design feasibility. 


The entries will be judged by Philip Johnson and John Burgee, Architects, 
in the Fall of 1981 in New York City. 


First prize $1000.00 (one thousand) cash, second prize $300.00 (three hundred) cash, 
third prize $100.00 (one hundred) cash plus five citations which will receive a year's subscription 
to Archetype. Winners will be published in Archetype Volume II, Number IV (Fall 1981). 


Please submit one page of black and white drawings , 934" x 15%” Send originals or reproductions. 


Each submission must be accompanied by an entry form (found on this page). 
To maintain anonymity, put identification on the entry form only, not on the drawings. 


Enclose a stamped, self-addressed post card if you wish acknowledgement of our receipt of your work. 
We will also need a stamped, self-addressed envelope for your drawing, if you wish it returned. 


Archetype assumes no liability for original drawings. 
Archetype will take every reasonable precaution to return submissions intact 
but can assume no liability for loss or damage. 


Deadline for submission is September 30, 1981. 


Mail or hand-deliver to: Archetype 
84 Vandewater Street, San Francisco, CA 94133. 
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